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machine. 


After using a_.....-- 
bowl is surel 


Glad I bought the U. 8. 


26,791 Dairymen 


Are Changing from Other Separatere te the 


~ United States Cream Separator 


Read the experiences of two of them: 


While a parator, Mr. John Smith set up a No. 15 United 
States Interlocking Separator for trial. 

smoother cream and made me more and better butter than the other 
It is easier to turn and easier te clean. I can clean it in one 
minute and can say none too much in praise of it. 


tor for 31-2 years I think your Interlockin 
all Ly a pt! wife and dauglite 


washi care e U.8. The No. 15 U. 8. turns but ver 


Seeder than the No. 12__-_-..- and separates 


A free trial will convince you. 
_ Price $25 and up. Old separators taken In exchange. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., 


Bellows Falis, Vt. 


Warehouses 
every where. 
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After usi t I found it made 


M. L. Hueetns, Lew Beach, N. Y. 


U.S. 

the 
little 
almost twice as fast. 
C. Ee MoCuvre, Mellott, Ind. 
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Ask our local agent. 











This 3:-Tons-Per-Hour Hay Press 
_ Carries Its Own Power Plant 











or stop press instantly. 


or iw Ww 


te eq 
can buy a better gas eng 









wer 
with the Press. This gives cheap power in abundant 
3% tons per hour at lowest cost of operation and no time lost getting ready for business. 
ompact and easily moved. Don’t have to set up or line up with engine. i 
=—s Some owners of Sandwich Motor Presses made 


nearly le u 

of hay. It’s a self-feeder—direct from fork. Friction clutch sprocket on press. 
Simple block dropper—lever brake. Simple, smooth an 
a, yet it bales 35 per cent more than any other press of same rated size, 


Engine is hopper cooled type—requires little water. 
Chain delivers full power of engine. No belts to lose power or cause trouble. 
ly uipped. Engine can be removed for other work. No amount of money 

ie. furnish outfits with 4, 5,7 and 9 horsepower 





$10 TO $15 A DAY NET PROFITS 


Not content with merely building the fastest-baling Hay Presses on earth, we have 
d equipment by putting a high-class Gas Engine right on the same truck 


You can bale up to 2% to 


steel ma- 

$10 to $15 a day last season, 

sual profit. The big fecd-opening of the Press takes ize charge 
Can start 


d easy 
like 


Heavy steel roller, chain drive. 
8 COM- 





Sandwich Motor Press 





Horse Power Presses 


Our Steel Belt Power Press, our Two-Horse 
Full Circle, Self-Feed Presses and our “New 
Way” Horizontal Press are pace-makers in 
horse power presses. Wood frame or stee! frame 






AA little as you wish. Our catal otures 
anf describes ch Sain ind esd pees been 
sonably 








Send your name and address on today and 
our latest Book, ““Tons Tell,” will be put in your 
-s hands by next mail. This Book 
describes our many 
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Sandwich Mfg. Co., 
223 Main Street, Sandwich, Illinois 
Branches { Box 223, Kansas City, Mo. 








Box 223, Council Bluffs, la 


















World’s 
Clearing House of 
Rural Literature 


Nearly half a century ago our Book 
published its first rural 
book. Now it is the largest rural book 
publishing house in the world. Its book 
list embraces every department of farm 
interest, and since the authors are 
recognized specialists in their respec- 
tive lines, the books are acknowledged 
as both by practical men 
and eminent agricultural educators in 
all English speaking countries. 


We have just issued a new and 
illustrated catalog, 128 


descriptions of upward of 500 of the 
most practical and modern books on 
agriculture and allied subjects. The 
progressive farmer cannot afford to do 
without the assistance of the new agri- 
cultural knowledge and experience. 
This catalog is as essential to the 
modern farmer’s library as any other 
work of reference and will be sent to 
all applying for it. _ 


Orange Judd Company 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Free Book on the 


“cor, ALFALFA 


CROP 
HOW TO GROW IT ON YOUR LAND 


The above is the title of a new book just issued 
by us. It contains a fund of pec information 
on alfalfa growing secured from many sources; 
United States ment, State Experiment 
Stations, the best ed authorities and success- 
ful growers: Thisinformation was secured at a 
great cost of time, money and research and yet it is 
yours for the asking without cost. This book 
tells how to grow alfalfa, how to get results from 
the first ting, how to select and prepare the 
soil, including fertilizing, plowing, liming and how 
to prepare the seed; when to plant, how to plant. 
It tells you what to do during the growing period, 
how to get bigger than average crops, and how 
to cut and cure. The contents of this book are 
worth many dollars to the farmer interested in 
growing alfalfa, (every farm has some land that 
will grow alfalfa) but we gladly send it without 
cost or obligation of any kind if you answer at 
once. Don’t put it off—write for free book today. 
German American’ Witragin”’ Ce. ,302 Mason St., Milwaukee, 








HE Good Roof Guide Book tells 
what gives the wonderful endur- 
ance to 







Write for the Book and samples—free. 
The Kant-leak Kiecet for ane Fie we 
ion is the up-to-date fastening. 


Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco 
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i BINDER TWINE 7 1-4 cts. Lb. 


From factory to farm. Fally guaranteed, 


Free, rilko, BURT » 0ONS, MALROSS, ONT 
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Last Cultivation of Corn 


RENICK W. DUNLAP, BOSS COUNTY, 0 





I prefer to cultivate corn right up 
until, and eccasionally, after, tassel- 
ing. With favorable conditions this 
last cultivation may be the fifth or 
even sixth. Very seldgm, however, 
do I get through the sixth time. Wet 
weather and storms blowing the corn 
across the row make it impossible. 

As a rule, I give my crop as many 
cultivations as I possibly can. There 
is much less danger of giving too lit- 
tle than too much cultivation. My 
experience is that the more cultivation 
the better the crop, and also the bet- 
ter seed, bed for wheat, which usually 
follows corn in my rotation. Many 
corn growers make great effort to lay 
by or give the last cultivation before 
wheat harvest; and it does not ap- 
pear to make any great difference to 
them whether harvest comes June 20), 
or, as is sometimes the case in this 
locality, July 4. : 

I practice and prefer late cultiva- 
tion. I am pleased if conditions in my 
cornfield are such that I can cultivate 
up to August 1, or until blossoming 
or tasseling. I have never noticed 
any injury to corn cultivated after 
tasseling. As,long as the plants are 
of such hight that the two-horse 
shovel cultivator can be employed 
without breaking the corn, this 1m- 
plement is used. After that time the 
one~-horse cultivator with several 
small shovels adjustable as to width 
arid depth is substituted. This culti- 








American Agriculturist 
Ordinarily it is possible to start th. 


. _ mower in the niorning. By 2 o’clocx 


on small fields it 1s possible ts 


rake it up in windrows = § ani 
have it in shocks” by  nightfal! 
Here let it remain for a day or 


two unless there is danger of dan 
age from storms. Then it_can be bale 
or stacked or put in the barn. Wher; 
large areas are harvested, the larg. 
loaders and hayforks are employed 
In no other way can the crop b 
properly handled. 

It must not be forgotten that tim- 
othy hay is not in good standing with 


the scientific agriculturists, This ha, 
has been. “knocked” for so man\ 
years that the man who wants to hl 
known as an up-to-date farmer wil! 


scarcely admit he has timothy on his 
place. It contains little protein, a 
cording to the experiment § station 
men. It isn’t a balanced -ration. It is 
a poor yielder, and has committe: 
many other sins; but in spite of this 
timothy cut at the right time an. 
cured in the’ proper manner is 
mighty good horse feed, as anyone 
who has had large experience in 
horse raising is ready to testify, 


Fresh Rain “Fertilizes” Soil 


DBR LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG, MD 











After a drouth which had lasted 
over a month, rain fell recently i: 
Baltimore. The opportunity Was 
seized to determine by analyzing som. 
of the fresh rain exactly how muc! 
nitrogen was carried into the soil b; 
the long showers. A perfectly sterik 
vessel was exposed about 50 feet high 
beyond the city zone of dust and dirt 
for 60 minutes from the time the rai 
began. The startling disclosure of the 
analysis was the astonishing amount 
of one nitrogen compound, namely 
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population during the decade 


Ohio. 


vator can be so regulated that once in 
a row is all that is necessary in order 
to do a satisfactory job. With this 
tool the cultivation is done as rapidly 
as with the two-horse machine. 

As the season advances, the plant 
requires more moisture and usually 
less is supplied; consequently, I prac- 
tice deep cultivation the first two 
workings, and if the weather has 
been such as to enable me to keep 
down the weeds, all subsequent cul- 
tivations are . shallow, especially 
the last one. Shallow culture will kill 
the small weeds and aid in tonserv- 
ing the moisture so essential during 
the formation of the ear. My one- 
horse cultivators are also provided 
with curved shovels which I use to 
throw the earth between the rows in 
ease there are any weeds to be cov- 
ered up. Seldom are these large 
shovels needed. 


Cut Timothy Hay Early 


cc. A. 8. 








Cut timothy when the first bloom 
begins to fall if you want the most 
palatable forage. Where the greatest 
tounage per acre is desired it-may be 
permitted to remain a few days long- 
er. The early cut timothy; hewever, 
is more palatable than that cut late. 
Horses will eat it up completely, and 
a larger proportion of {ft ts utilized. 
There is nothing new to be told about 
cutting timothy hay except to call at- 
tention to the fact already noted. 





That is, don’t let it become too ripe. 


the lack of prosperity; on the contrary, there has been a large 
in the value of farm property in these states. According to the census 
figures the greatest increase in rural population has been in the Pacific, 
west south central and mountain divisions. As the map indicates, 
was a decrease in Vermont, New Hampshire, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana and 
See next page but one for further comment on this subject. 


Percentage of Increase in Rural Population, 1900 to 1910 


According to the above chart the decrease or slow increase of rural! 
1900 to 1910 is marked. This is not due to 


increase 


there 


ammonia. It was equivalent to about 
0.2 of a grain per quart, or 0.8 of « 
grain per gallon of fresh rain. Th: 
quantity found outside of London, 
England, at the same date was 0.5: 
grain of ammonia for each gallon »! 
rainwater. 

Rain analyzed in wet spells of 
weather averaged about 0.1 to 0.05 of 
ammonia in each gallon. Evident! 
the first rain after a dry perio 
changes so much nitrogen into th: 
soil that vegetation immediately takes 
a new lease on life, and fairly de- 
vours the nascent fertilizer. The rich 
content of nitrogen not only gives 
Plant life a fresh, green vividness, 
but also by these strengthened fer- 
tilizing properties acts asa great toni 
to the benefiting vegetation. 

Window Ventilation—For ventilat- 
ing the barn where I keep my dairy 
cows, I always have the windows 
dropped from the top about 8 inches 
I keep them this way al! the time ex 
cept in very severe weather. Fresh 
air, plenty of water, and the right 
Zort of feed make a successful dairy 
herd. I do not farm to any extent 
myself, although I own severa! farms 
These are rented, and e renter has 
full charge of the agement and 
farm methods.—[H. / Bryant. 








Many people who shrink (fror 
throwing their life away by one ras! 
act are getting rid of it piecemea! >: 
fast" living, neglect of health, or bY 
worry and overwork. 





Orange 
Judd 
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Cherries Reliable as a Cash Crop 


Market Demands More Cherries Than Orchards Supply~Good Quality and Careful Packing Essential---Montmorency, 
English Morello, Black Tartarian, Napoleon and Windsor Are Best for Business---Interesting Figures Given 
in Address Before Western New York Horticultural Society—By W. I. Smith of New York 


RE we liable to overproduce cher- 
ries in the near future? I béMeve 


has extended its use in so many 
ways by canning and preserving, manufac- 
turing syrups, etc, that today it can be con- 
tracted ahead for a term of years for more 
money than we received four or-.five years 
ago. Many a housewife does not secure the 
quantity of cherries each year she would like 
for family use. There is a constantly increas- 
ing demand from all the large centers of 
population for more fresh cherries year after 
year at advancing prices. We are surely 
not overproducing the cherry at this time, 
and my experience teaches me that well-cared- 
for cherry trees of standard varieties are 
fully as profitable as any fruit that can be 
grown upon the farm. 

Don’t get the idea that you can grow cher- 
ries profitably on any kind of land where 
apples and pears can be grown. The cherry 
to do its best must be planted on high and 
dry. well-drained sandy or gravelly, leachy 
soil. Cherry trees will not stand cold, wet 
feet. They are fully as susceptible to injury 
as any fruit grown. 

From my own observation cherry trees. have 
flourished along the highways and have pro- 
duced bountiful crops annually along the 
famous Ridge road throughout western New 
York. This is a high, dry, well-drained 
gravelly soil and many of these cherry trees, 
I dare say, are 40 or more years old and 
are still producing good paying crops annu- 
ally. Many fruit growers, from this lesson, 
have in recent years planted cherries along 
the highway of their farms in the place where 
the old fences used to stand covered with 
elder bushes, wild 





the western growers to do things right. But 
with the western system of handling and 
packing and our natural resources, there is 
no better territory in the United States to 
grow the cherry for profit than in western 
New York. Our land is much cheaper than 
the far west irrigated sections; we have plenty 
of moisture furnished by. our usual rainfall 
during the season; our climate is ideal for 
the cherry to mature; trees live long, attain 
great size and very seldom fail of a crop, 
as cherries are annual bearers. Occasionally 
a crop is cut short by a frost or a rainy 
season at blooming time. 

In the marketing we have all the advan- 
tages over the western grower and other sec- 
tions of the United States. We have large 
canning and preserving establishments in our 
midst to take care of all surplus stock and 
we are nearest to all the big centers of trade 
population, etc, where perishable fruits can 
be delivered at the least expense in fresh con- 
dition to the housewife the first or second 
day after they have been harvested. 


Plant Few Varieties 


If you look through the various fruit cata- 
logs you will find 18 to 25 or more. varieties 
listed. To my mind, you don’t want to get 
too many varieties, so as to make a paying 
business when trees commence bearing. It is 
easier in my experience to get help to harvest 
two acres of cherries than a few trees in the 
garden. Have enough of each variety to inter- 
est buyers. Growers of a quantity of the 
best commercial and shipping varieties always 
outsell growers of small lots. 

For commercial purposes, I recommend for 
western New York, Montmorency and English 


Morello for the sour varieties; Black Tar- 
tarian, Napoleon and Windsor for the sweet 
varieties. Bing, grown in the west, is also 
well recommended and is said to do well in 
this territory. 

A few years ago about all we heard of in 
the sour variety was the Early Richmond. 
Today, to my mind, the best all-around sour 
cherry is the Montmorency. The tree is a 
firm grower, bears at an early age, is hardy, 
fruit is of large size and is in great demand 
by the canners and preservers. At five years 
it commences to bear at a profit, and with 
my own experience, at the age of eight years, 
with trees set 20 feet apart, it has produced 
at the rate of five tons to the acre. 

I understand that Montmorency originated 
in France and was imported into this country 
about 30 years ago. It ripens the last of 
June. The English Morello is a sour cherry 
much sought after by the juice or extract 
manufacturers of syrups, on account of its 
dark color, good quality and rich acid flavor. 
Tree is very hardy and does well in an 
extremely cold climate. It is a good variety 


for western New York, comes after the 


Montmorency and ripens last of July. 

In all four sweet varieties of cherries men- 
tioned we have all the qualities most sought 
after for commercial purposes. The canners 
always pay the most for solid, meaty cher- 
ries, such as Windsor and Napoleon varieties, 
and they stand up in shipping much better 
than the soft, thin skin cherries. Benjamin 
F. Newhall told me that the Black Tartarian 
produced on his northern Michigan farm more 
money to the acre than any other variety of 
cherries he grows the fruit selling in Chicago 
and bringing a gross saie of better than $2000 

an acre. It is, no 





grapevines, weeds, 
etc, and today their 
old fence balks are 
producing enough 
profit to pay all the 
taxes on the farm and 
some besides. 

We hear a great 
deal about the far 
west growing cherries 
to perfection. We 
find the fruit arriving 
early on our eastern 
markets, put up in 
very attractive pack- 
ages, 10-pound boxes 
selling for $2 or 
more. Like the west- 
ern box apples, we 
may not have the 
looks, but our cher- 
ries have the quality. 
It will have to be ad- 
mitted that the far 
western growers have 
excelled eastern fel- 
lows in the packing 
of all kinds of fruit. 
Long distance and 
heavy expense by 
transportation to get 
their fruit on our 








doubt, a good com- 
mercial variety for 
this section. 

Mr Wade, a Michi- 
zan grower, writes 
me that from 400 
large Montmorency 
cherry trees 20 years 
old he produced last 
season 3200 16-quart 
berry crates, which 
averaged in Chicago 
$1.50. He states that 
no other variety in 
his mind will com- 
pare: with the large 
Montmorency 
for profit. He also 
says that during the 
past 10 years he has 
missed but two crops 
with spring frosts. 
His trees are only 18 
feet apart, but if he 
were to set another 
orchard he would set 
them at least 22 feet. 
At first his trees ap- 
peared to have plenty 
of room, but now they 
are crowding each 
other and he can no 








market in perfect 
condition have forced 





Well Filled Basket Ohio Beauty Cherries 


longer keep them 
[To Page 778.] 
























































AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 








JUNE CONDITION OF CROPS 
Average of Rye Below Normal—Barley Makes 
Fair Promise—Hay Outlook Not the Best, 
Even with Generous Moisture—By B. W. 
Snow 
UNE 1 returns from American Agri- 
’ eulturist’s county observers show 
that the rye acreage this year is 
smaller than last. The deficiency 
is most marked through the territory grow- 
ing winter wheat, where the season for this 
crop has been decidedly unfavorable. There 
ig an increase in the acreage quite materially 
in the northwest, particularly in North 
Dakota, where the general tendency toward 
diversification in cropping is leading to a 
larger acreage of this cereal each year. 
Acreage and Condition of Rye and Barley 


r— Barley = 





Acres Cond Acres Con 

ee Sores 138,000 90 82,000 95 
| eee 283,000 92 8,000 96 
TOK 6ocseeee 2,000 8%. 5,000 94 
ces aeeee 1,000 88 1,000 90 
Tenn ....... 19,000 87 3,000 85 
W Va...... 16,000 90 1,000 90 
Ky ..cseeees 20,000 34 4,000 100 
"eee ee 56,000 85 22,000 87 
Mich ....... 373,000 86 83,000 88 
Ind .....:. « 70,000 82 10,000 75 
TH veces 50,000 86 53,000 95 
Wit 22.65 340,000 88 792,000 92 
Minn ...... 236,000 96 1,530,000 95 
ER sneer bee 32,000 94 456,000 93 
Ce ee 14,000 86 000 82 
Kan ......+% 15,000 82 222,000 88 
Neb_......-. 53,000 95 4,00 93 
De .wcosee 40,000 87 1,253,000 95 
SD ,.....-. 13,000 87 2,000 95 
Cal ......06. 9,000 97 1,460,000 90 
Ore ...-s08 18,000 100 125,000 99 
Wash ....... 000 99 193,000 98 
Okla ....... 4,000 90 12,000 75 
Mont ....... 10,000 94 38,000 95 
Other ...... 246,000 90 319,000 92 

Total ....2,067,000 89.7 7,665,000 93.3 


The first report on the condition of barley 
is high. - This is always the case, as is gen- 
erally true with ali cereals, and the very 
favorable prospects in the states of large 
production, particularly in the northwest and 
on the Pacific coast, show that the crop starts 
under very favorable conditions. 

Hay Not Especially Promising 

It has generally been assumed that, on 
account of the generous moisture supply early 
in the season, we would harvest a very satis- 
factory hay crop. In this calculation, how- 
ever, there has been a disposition to overlook 
the facts of acreage. The returns of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist agents this month show 
a decrease of 3%% in the area regarded as 
available for hay this year, the decrease being 
particularly heavy in the Ohio and middle 
Mississippi valleys. There is some increase 
in the northwest, and the districts east of 
the Allegheny mountains seem to have held 
their own. 

The loss of acreage in the Ohio valley is the 
result of the prolonged and severe drouth 
last summer and fall and of very serious win- 
terkilling during the winter following. The 
loss by winterkilling was especially severe 
on new clover and new meadows in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, and there was 
some loss cf similar character in Missouri 
and Iowa. In a good many’ districts in the 
Ohio valley the loss of new clover was almost 
as heavy as the loss of wheat acreage, but 
clover meadows that were old and well estab- 
lished show much greater powers of resist- 
ance. In many counties in the district indi- 


‘cated, there was little loss in old meadows 


and old clover, and the crop prospect in such 
cases is very good. 

The condition of the various grasses for 
hay is not as high as might have been 
expected, when the character of the season 
during April and May is taken into considera- 
tion. During April and the first half of May 
there was ample-to excessive rainfall over a 
large part of the hay producing territory of 
the west, and while grass started late, on 
account of the tong-continued cold, conditions 
were favorable to its rapid growth. There 
is complaint, however, from almost every 
section of the great central valleys that for 
some reason neither grass nor the clovers 
appear to be growing as thriftily as. they 
should, in view of the weather conditions 
experienced. 

From a good many districts it is re- 
ported that grasses in the meadows fave 
reached a state of growth less luxuriant than 
usual, and that for the past two weeks there 
ho further development. The 








theory is advanced by a good many cerre-— 


spondents that the long drouth last year, 
followed by the very severe winter freezing, 
resulted in permanent impairment of root 
strength, so that, in spite of ample moisture 
and cool weather early in the season, the 
grass and clovers have not responded. It is 
too early to borrow any trouble as to possi- 
bility of another short hay crop, but it will 
be well to bear in mind that the early prom- 
ise is not as good as might have been expected 
under the conditions experienced. : 
Condition and Acreage of Hay 





“ Acres Cond 
NP SR ere 4,109,000 96 
ae eS ae ite eee 4,998,000 96 
SR Pepe eee rere oe 3,162,000 98 
OR occ aoe ce eevaces esis’ 425,000 98 
MEE BK AG COCR eR ee Ce 71,000 97 
GN. St areca 43s taser Cosco 325,000 86 
WT. WO odbc vce set akee vb-euan 551,000 83 
ee “iisee ctbetias 0acbeoe ss 406,000 83 
OX... 6 gill 66 GAR aS CEO REPO s One ee 2,279,000 86 
DN aie clgia ¥ 00s woes oad 2,028,000 90 
GI: 234 Sage ve eden oat ess 1,564,000 95 
PPPS are yy Fry era 2,115,000 85 
MPI. AN cebu ss ethane db tte »785,000 89 
| MBS SP ae Sa Ss Se ee 778,000 91 
Sy ent as ee camer eS 2,751,000 90 
BE aig ts > weid at Pao e oh we 2,268,000 85 
ns. 0's as 06 6 x0 00 OR Cpe 1,176,000 91 
DED waws 6€eps é oben oSase hs 6,000 91 
BP ibs 6-6 6 6e Ree 152,000 94 
oe Si cubdeovacenhas ees 179,000 90 
Se Lett sowt coche havuet tke 540,000 85 
We > adds ba S540 4. wee 390,000 99 
ED 66-53 whnaina’s <0" Seb. 00° 389,000 100 
CE neta Fel cso er hare Ke 188,000 96 
NS ch asa s ae di oe ORS 660,000 96 
Ry (5, ers Se 3,691,000 91 
OOOGE Anes 00484 ws bo 37,566,000 91.8 


Fair Apple, Short Peach Promise 


Returns of our correspondents indicate that 
there is a very fair promise for an apple crop 
in most of the western states of commercial 
importance. In Michigan, Missouri, Kansas 
and Nebraska, a crop decidedly above nor- 
mal is. promised. In the Ohio valley the 
promise on June | is not far away from the 
average for a series of years. 

The situation so far as peaches are con- 
cerned is very mixed. Georgia has fine proni- 
ise, further north only fair. Connecti- 
cut poor. In the southern district, includ- 
ing in that classification Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, and in the southwestern 
district, which include Kansas and Oklahoma, 
peach orchards bloomed very heavily and the 
crop gives promise, at this time, of being 
unusually large. On the other hand, in the 
peach districts of Kentucky and Missouri, the 
bloom was light. There was some frost dam- 
age and there has-been a very heavy killing 
of buds and young wood by the severity of 
the winter, and the promise for the crop is 
exceedingly low. In Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois, the peach crop is very largely a fail- 
ure, particularly in the last t-vo states. 


DECADE OF FARM GROWTH 


The impressive growth in the farm indus- 
try is shown, in official. federal census figures 
made public the last few days. These supple- 
ment the state bulletins, abstracts of many 
of these having already been printed in these 
columns. The following table, also chart on 
Page 774, shows the rural population now and 
10 years ago with the ratio of increase in 
percentage: 


Growth in Rural Population Past Decade 


[Numbers stated in millions and tenths. ] 
-—Rural population— 
1 


1910 900 Inc, % 
New England ........ 1.1 1.1 0.5 
Middle Atlantic....... 5.6 5.2 8.7 
East North Central ... 38.6 8.6 — 
West North Central... 7.8 7.3 6.0 
South. Atlantic ....... 9.1 8.1 12.3 
East South Central ... 6.8 6.4 7:5 
West South Central... 6.8 5.4 27.1 
Mountain: o.oo se 1.7 1.1 53.4 
PU fe, ee ie 1.8 1.2 ~ 46.4 
United States ........ 49.3 44.4 11.2 
United States (all)... .92.0 76.0 21.0 


The greatest gain in rural population was 
in the Pacific and mountain states, where 
there are nearly half again as many people 
as 10 years ago. A group of west south 
central states come next, with an increase 
in population of 27%. 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Arkansas. The 
south Aflantic states gained alittle better 
than 12%, the middle Atlantic scant 9%, while 
no gains were scored in the New England 
states and in the group of east north cen- 
tral, the latter including the states of Ohio, 
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These include Texas, 
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Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Somewhere losses were shown in two.of the 
west north central states, lowa and Missouri, 
while our American northwest gained enor- 
mously, North Dakota showing up with an 
increase of nearly 80% in its rural popula- 
tion. Oklahoma exceeded this with 91%, 
Idaho.83%. South Dakota made a splendid 
gain of 43%%, Colorado 46%, Montana 
58%. In the older eastern states, Florida 
showed up with a smart gain of 33% in rural 
population, New Jersey 21% and Pennsyiva- 
nia 12%. New York little more than held its 
own, while Maine and Massachusetts each 
gained about 2%. 


Ratio of Improved Land 

While the older states of the middle west 
made no appreciable gain in population, this 
group led all other geographic divisions in 
the extent to which its land area has been 
brought into farms. [Illinois leads with more 
than 78% of the farm land in the state 
actually improved, Indiana and Ohio a close 
second with about 74%, while Iowa in another 
group of states shows 83% of a total land 
area improved. Here are evidences of splen- 
did. accomplishment when it is realized that 
only 25% of all the land in the United States 
is known as improved land. Lowest in the 
scale are, of course, the great open range 
countries of the southwest, Arizona having 
only one-half of 1% of its land under cultiva- 
tion and New Mexico scant 2%. 

The tendency, as in every country where 
population increases, is for smaller farms. 
For the United States as a whole, the-aver- 
age size of the farm was 138 acres, compared 
with 146 acres 10 years earlier. In the three 
southern divisions and in the mountain and 
Pacific divisions, the decrease in the size of 
farms has been conspicuous, owing to the 
cutting down of large tracts into those of 
smaller proportions. - 


The Higher Valuation 

The census figures state that in the 10 
years the total value of farm property 
doubled, this extraordinary increase being 
shared by every state. The total value of all 
farm property in 1910 was placed at scant 
41 billions of dollars, compared with 20% 
billions in 1900. The rate of increase was 
about 90% in the north, generally speaking, 
110% in the south and 165% in the west. 

In the north the average value of a farm 
with its‘equipment in 1910 was $9517, com- 
pared with $2897 in the south and $12,155 
in the west, the excess just named being due 
very largely to the difference in the average 
size of farms. 

Gofng back for six decades, some interest- 
ing comparisons are drawn. Now, a total of 
6,362,000 farms; in 1850, 1,450,000. The 
average acreage per farm does not show s0 
great a variance, 203 acres in 1850, 138 in 
1910. The average improved acreage per 
farm is now 75.2 acres, against 78 acres in 
1850. The total value of farm property then 
was a little less than four billions of dollars, 
and it is now tenfold that. 


Weeds as Pests—Weeds multiply from year 
to year. The number of weeds in Michigan 
increased in 30 years from less than 25 to 
more than 260. They get on to the farm by 
means of adulterated seed, bought in other 
states and in foreign countries. When they 
once get a foothold the seeds of many of 
them will remain in the ground for 30 years 
without losing their vitality. The art of 
destroying weeds rests on the science of the 
growth habits of different species. All weeds 
can be killed if kept deprived of their green 
parts for a greater or less period of time. In 
the case of some this requires frequent repe- 
tition.—[Dr W. J. Beal. 


Blessed Is the Man who gives his neighbors 
the benefit of his good methods. He becomes 
a public benefactor and aids in the world’s 
progress. 


Lamb Well Done is the staple dish of Wall 
street; they never tire of it. 


Wire Netting as effectively shuts in fowls 
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The Beefsteak of Tomorrow — 


Census Returns Show Decreased Number of Animals—Causes for This Decline--Calf Record Specially Instructive—- 
Influence of Dairying on Beef Production--Opportunities Good for Growing Beef—Type of Animals 
Best Adapted--How to Rear Calves--By W. A. Martin of Hardin County, Ohio 


OR the past 10 years the growing of 

beef cattle has not been as profit- 

able as some other lines of farm- 

ing. According te the census the 
value of all cattle in the United States had 
increased in the previous 10 years only 
$10,000,000, or a percentage increase cf only 
7%. As all cattle are divided into dairy cows 
and other cattle, we are principally inter- 
ested in the other catfle; for when one asks 
for a porterhouse steak, he will hardly be 
satisfied with a quart of milk! 

Dairy cows were valued at $508,617,000 in 
1900. In 1910 their value was $704,612,000, an 
actual increase of $196,000,000, or a gain of 
38.5% in the decade. This wonderful increase 
in value was due not only to an increase in 
number, but also to an increased value a 
head. We have now 2,686,830 fewer steers 
than 10 years ago, and their average value 
has shrunk even more. 

While in 1900 there was one steer for every 
4% persons, now there is only one steer to 
every seven people. Is it any wonder that 
good beefsteaks cost more than they did? 


Farmers Should Grow More Steers 


Is it not clear that we must produce our 
beef on the farms? In other words, will not 
stern necessity force what science has been 
striving to teach—that we should grow’ beef 
instead of fattening cattle. In the past the 
industry has paid tremendous tolls to rail- 
roads and stockyards. The following case is 
typical. 

A feeder of Illinois goes to Texas and buys 
calves. They are shipped 1000 miles at a cost 


are assisting in making an old, worn farm 
one of the best in the country. Many farmers 
in eastern United States are producing milk 
,at the bare cost of the feed the cows are 
eating. They are supplying markets already 
oversupplied with the product they have to 
sell. The phenomenal increase in the dairy 
business, coupled with the decline in beef 
production during the past decade, should 
cause the thinking man to prepare for the 
inevitable. 

Several methods are practicable for .the 
profitable production of baby beef, but we 
shall consider only one. The very first thing 
to be considered is the quality of the cattle 
from which these baby beeves are to be 
developed. Start wrong, or feed improperly, 
and at 18 months, instead of a baby beef, you 
will have a feeder that has cost a lot of feed 
and care, but has produced a large crop of 
disappointment. 


Type of Sire to Head the Herd 


The sire should be a registered beef bull, 
not only registered, but an outstanding good 
one. He should stand on relatively short legs, 
placed wide apart and going straight to the 
ground. His middle should be good and 
thick, deep and strong and this middle should 
connect two good well-balanced ends. We 
expect the head to be rather wide between 
the eyes and relatively short, the eyes rather 
large and bright looking. Above all else the 
outline of the bull should impress one with 
massiveness, the form be compact with hair 
and skin fine and smooth. The back must be 
broad and thickly-fleshed, the underline car- 
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Practical Barn on a Southern Live Stock Farm 


Mild climate, together with a soil that will produce abundantly every crop required 
for successful stock raising, points to the south as a coming great live stock section. The 
barn here shown is on a Rockingham county (N C) stock farm that is noted for its 
fine Angus cattle. The success attained on this farm is a promise of what can be done on 
many southern farms if proper crop rotation is followed, and if the question of soil fer- 
tility is properly considered:. When corn, the legumes and pasture grasses can be raised 
in abundance, why should the south not become the premier live stock section? 


of $2.50 to $3 a head. After 12 to 18 months 
in this Illinois man’s feed lot they are fin- 
ished beef, and are shipped to Chicago. 
Freight, commissions, yardage, etc, $2.50 to 
$3. apiece. Sold to a New York butcher and 
shipped to New York. Freight and commis- 
sions, etc, $2.50 to $3. On every range bred, 
corn belt fed steer, by the time he arrives 
in the eastern markets there is an accumula- 
tion of charges of $8 to $12. Although this 
steer may be acquiring an education while he 
is touring the country, he is at least acquiring 
no fat. 

So why not grow our beef at home on the 
eastern farms? Recently I saw 15 head of 
Angus babies about 16 months old, weighing 
1010 pounds and sold for $6.25 (not finished, 
or they would have brought another $1). I 
did not need to inquire as to the financial 
status.of that transaction. Those babies have 
made money every day of their lives, and 





ried straight, no tucking in the flank. See to it 
that the fore rib has plenty of spring, for no 
flat-ribbed beast has ever yet been popular 
as a candidate for the block. 

The females should be of a large rather 
loosely made type, the back quarter heavy, 
while the fore-quarter may be a bit light. 
Especial attention should be paid to the 
udders the cows carry. Given a cow of 
medium size of refined appearance and chuck 
full of quality, mated to the type bull de- 
scribed above, and the calf will be bred right. 

Perhaps the best type of cow for this work 
is the old-fashioned Shorthorn. Not only are 
such cows par excellence for this job, but 
numerically they are strong. I have had 
four Shorthorn grade cows, which from Janu- 
ary 1, 1911, to January 1, 1912, made a trifle 
over 1000 pounds of butter fat. They cost 
$220, an average of only $55. They can be 
sold to the butcher when dry for almost first 
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cost. They were bought either with a calf 
at side or just ready to calve, 
How to Rear the Calf 

Now the proposition is to mate this type 
cow to the best type beef bull. Take the 
calf away from the cow when three or four 
days old and feed by hand fresh, warm, whole 
milk, only 10 to 12 pounds a day in two feeds. 
By the time the calf is 10 days old he can 
eat a little shelled corn. It is not much of 
a task to feed this little fellow by hand for 
a few days. Soon he will be eating from a 
box. Place bright, fresh hay for him to 
pick at. Alfalfa is the best, but nice, bright 
clover, especially alsike, is very good. A bundle 
of bright corn fodder set against the side of 
the pen is enjoyed. Remember that variety 
is the spice of the calf’s existence, and feed all 
he will clean up clean. 

By the time it is three or four weeks old, 
I would add oats, not ground, to the corn, 
equal parts and also a little bran. If the 
calf comes in October or November, which 
are excellent months, give silage, ad libitum, 
and feed the grain on top of the silage. By 
the time the calf is three or four months old 
and is eating finely, I would substitute skim 
milk (fresh sweet) for the whole milk, tak- 
ing say a week to make the change. Don’t 
feed too much skim milk, not over 15 to 20 
pounds a day. By the time the calf is six 
months old the milk may stop entirely. I 
have stopped milk on 100-day-old calves that 
were eating extra well, and they never 
checked a particle. 

Care must be taken that ai all times the pens 
are kept clean. This is especially important 
while the calves are small, for dirty pens and 
too much milk are prolific causes of scours. 
Let a calf once get a dose of scours and it is 
awfully hard to get him going again. If the 
calf was dropped in October, by May 15 he 
will be a good, big, husky youngster to go 
on pasture in fine shape. Provide plenty of 
grass and shade, with abundance of water. 
During May and June and frequently July 
it may not pay to feed grain; often a full 
manger of hay in a cool shade will do until 
new corn comes, but whatever the method, 
keep that calf coming. 

If he seems to stop growing, if the grass 
gets short, supply feed of some kind. In Sep- 
tember start feéding corn and fodder all he 
will eat in a few days and soon add extra 
ears chopped fine. An excellent ration for 
the winter is corn silage, chopped ear corn, 
alfalfa or clover hay, a little corn stover, and 
by January add a pound a day of either cot- 
tonseed or oil meal. If no hogs follow the 
cattle, it would pay to grind the corn, other- 
wise not. Cattle handled this way are ready 
for market by May 1, and usually hit what 
is known as a market between corn and grass. 
That is, most of the heavy corn fed cattle 
are gone and grass cattle have not started. 


The cows can be milked. Say they give 


6000 pounds of 4% milk. It takes 1000 for 
the calf, you have 5000 pounds, or 200 pounds 
of butter fat at 30 cents, and for the past few 
years Elgin has been higher for cows that 
freshened in the fall. You have $60 and over 
4000 pounds of skim milk. The calf, either 
male or female, should weigh at 18 months, 
if fed properly, at least 1000 pounds on the 
average. Some will do far better. At $6, a 
very conservative figure, we have another $60. 

Making beef on small farms is not likely 
to become an avenue to get rich quick. But 
for people who like to tend good calves, those 
not adjacent to extra good milk markets may 
avoid the low price of milk, make baby beef 
and still feed the crops of the farm to cattle. 
The stability of the market seems assured. 


Progress Depends much upon good lubri- 
cation. What grease is to the axle, good 
manners are to the man, woman or child. 
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Producing best vegetable seeds for 
sale is a serious undertaking, in the 
expefience of D. V. Burrell of Col- 
orado, who-has long made a close 
study of the industry. Outlining his 
methods, which have admirably suc- 
ceeded for a series of years, Mr Bur- 
rell writes: The business should be un- 
dertaken only by those who realize 


the great dependence placed upon 
their responsibility by planters. Five 
ounces of tomato seeds produce 


plants for five acres; a pound of cab- 
bage seed produces plants for five 
acres, and from only a small quan- 
tity of such seeds, owing to theif 





the often recurrence of these dews, 
rains or fogs, and the resistant tend- 
encies of the plants. 

The point is this, that the careful 
observer can often find the most de- 
sirable types in fields which have 
met with unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions. Again, certain climatic conditions 
are unfavorable to the development 
of fungous diseases, Seeds grown in 
those localities may be planted in sec- 
tions ‘where these diseases cause great 
injury and produce crops practically 
free from them. I have reports from 
Prof H. H. Whetzel of Cornell univer- 
sity that beans which I grew in this 
arid district under irrigation, planted 
there in check test with those pro- 
duced in other sections, resulted in 
crops free from anthracnose, while 
all others were badly affected. 

This crop is planted in rows 3 feet 
apart each way, eight to 10 seéds to 
the hill, and thinned to two plants 
to the hill when the plants have five 
or six leaves. They are hoed, culti- 
vated and irrigated the same as if 
grown for market. No cucumbers are 
picked for market, the crop being 











Nix; | Want a Mess of Deeds Well Done 


size, a planter depends upon produc- 
ing a crop to support his family, 
school his children and lay by for 
future use against the days when he 
is not able to plow, plant, hoe, culti- 
vate and harvest. Carefully selected 
weeds are the foundation for his suc- 
cess. 

I have argued that to select the’ fin- 
est, first tomatoes to ripen, from seed 
crops grown from carefully selected 
Planting stocks, the seed grower 
should receive a price equal to that 
received’ on the market by the most 
expert market growers for their fin- 
est, first ripe fruits. On this basis I 
have received the opinions of 
thousands of the most successful mar- 
ket growers throughout the United 
States, and they all say, “Yes.” 

Soil and Climatic Conditions 

The time required to ripen a canta- 
loup in Georgia from the time the 
bloom falls is approximately 26 days, 
while the time required at Rocky 
Ford, Col, is approximately 42 days. 
It does not follaw that seeds saved 
from cantaloups which mature so 
quickly in Georgia produce earlier 
crops the following season planted in 
Georgia, than those grown at Rocky 


. Ford planted in check test with them. 


Rocky Ford 
produce 
fruits 
then, 


On the contrary, the 
grown cantaloup seeds 
stronger plants and_ better 
which mature. earlier. We 
looking -about for reasons, decide 
that during the 42 -days required 
at Roeky Ford, there is a higher 
development of the ‘seeds, the 
Warm days and coo! nights develop 
greater vitality, the length of time 
permits the storing up of a greater 
quantity of plant food for the young 
plant to feed upon until its roots can 
reach out and gather nourishment. 

A very important item to consider 
is the proper soil. Too high a state 
of fertility may result in an entire 
change of type in the crop grown and 
this change is often hereditary. Stocks 
should be selected from plants pro- 
djicing ideal fruits, keeping in mind 
continually the well-established type 
of the variety being grown, having 
marked the lecation of all rogues 
removed earlier in the season, 80 as 
to be able to keep away from them 
to avoid possible mixture. 


Watermelons and Cantaloups 


“Often an entire crop of can- 
taloups is destroyed in a few 
days by rust. After a rain, fog, or 


heavy dew, it will be noticed that the 
moisture gathers in large drops on 
different parts of the leaf. When the 
gun shines on these drops of mois- 
ture the rust, which is a fungous 
to grow on the leaf 
.£f moisture stood. 
ry. depends upon 
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starts 
where the drop 





grown exclusively for seed. The 
threshing machine is operated by a 
gasoline engine. The cucumbers are 
placed in a large hopper, from which 
they pass between two iron rollers, 
which crush them. They then pass 
into a large reel, which is covered 
with a wire screen with about %- 
inch meshes. The seeds fall through 
these meshes and are caught in a 
tank underneath the reel and the 
Ppomace falls on the ground. The 
seeds are removed from the tank 
on the machine into small tanks or 
barrels on sleds and hauled to pits, 
By this means the threshing machine 
is kept in’ continuous -operation. 
After the seeds remain in the pits 
a few days the juice on them sours 
and they are ready to wash. I use a 
cement washing trough 3 feet wide 
and .about 50 feet long, with a cement 
floor on each side of it. This can be 
thoroughly cleaned very quickly. The 
trough is separated into Sections by 
eross boards. About 500 pounds of 
seeds are put into the upper end of 
this trough and a stream of water 
turned in amounting to about 75 gal- 
lons per minute. Two persons with 
garden rakes stir the seeds until they 
are clean. The lighter seeds, pieces 
of rind, etc, float away, while the 
heavy seeds sink. The clean seeds 
are then spread thinly on drying 
trays and stirred frequently until dry. 
They are then placed in a polisher, 
which smooths them and separates 
all seeds which might otherwise cling 
together, after which they are fanned, 
so that none but the heavy, well de- 
veloped seeds are left. They are then 
tested for germination and vitality, 
and if O K are ready for market. 


Chenies Reliable aco Cash Cros: 
[From Page 775.] 








down as the branches meet each 
other at the sides, with no room to 
grow except higher up. This means 
More expense tv harvest, as it takes 
a 20-foot ladder to reach the top of 
the trees. 


What Cherries Bring in Cash 


Collamer Brothers, who have two 
acres of Montmorency cherries 13 
years old, in Monroe county, N Y, 
have produced over 12 tons each 
season for the past three seasons. I 
understand one Wayne county fruit 
farm produced $600 worth of cherries 
on the roadsiaie in one season. Going 
into Ontario county one canning com- 
pany made a payment of $10,000 for 
the product of 20 acres of cherries in 
one season and thi: was not all the 
gross receipts of this one crop. 

I am growing Montmorency and 
Napoleon in a small. way for com- 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





perience I am satisfied that cherries 
are paying me as well as any fruit I 
have on the farm. This crop brings 
a little pin money in June and July, 
when the bank account is low. Some 
of my trees are 10 years old and part 
are only five years. I had 10-year- 
old Napoleon trees this season pro- 
duce on an average of 100 pounds; 
some extra thrifty trees produced as 
high as 150 pounds. My fruit, as 
well as that of my neighbors, is con- 
tracted ahead at 5 cents a pound net 
f o b Hilton for a term of four years. 
I consider, even at this price,’ that my 
four acres of cherries, which will be 
14 and nine years old four years from 
now, will produce as much net money 
an acre as any other tree fruit I have 
on the farm. From present indica- 
tions, on the last year-of my contract, 
I expect this four acres to produce 
not less than 20 tons of fruit. 

In planting the cherry be sure and 
not set too close. Set the sour va- 
rieties 20 feet or farther apart, and 
the sweet varieties still farther. Use 
one or two-year-old thrifty trees in 
your planting, and plant as early_as 
possible in the spring. Fall planting 
might be better, but, I have never 
tried it. 

In the pruning, start the head low 
and never head back after trees have 
started, unless it is to lower the lead- 
er of the sweet varieties, so as to 
keep the trees close to the ground, 
The greatest expense in a cherry crop 
is the harvesting. The lower down 
the trees can be held, the cheaper 
the cost in gathering the fruit. After 
the first year or so, if the trees are 
properly headed, very little pruning 
is necessary. If trees get too thick 
with too much wood, thin out the 
cross limbs and the unnecessary wood, 
so as to let in plenty of air and sun- 
light for the good health. of the tree 
and its fruit to mature. Like all other 
crops of tree fruits, the cherry, to do 
its best, has to be pruned, sprayed, 
fertilized and thoroughly cultivated. 


A Few Thoughts 


The surest thing to kill joy is to 
find fault. 








* * 


The mule is the only kicker who 
enjoys a good reputation for work. 
= oo - “ 


There is no ‘virtue in being good 
because you have to be. 


‘American Agriculturist 
_. Jottings from the Farmers 


In 1910 congress appropriated for 
powder for the navy $4,000,000 ana 
not a cent for roats. -We have ex. 
pended from the treasury of the 
United States $900,000,000 for the ac- 
quirement, the control and for the at- 
tempted civilization of the Philippine 
islands and not a cent for roads. W:. 
expend annually h@uling back the 
dead—whom we sent out alive to the 
Philippine islands—$200,000, and no 
@ cent for roads. We appropriated i: 
1910 through our national congress. 
$167,000,00@ for the support of the 
Americen army, although we ought 
to have at least that many men at 
work out on the public roads.— 
[Jesse Taylor, Ohio. 





I do not use very much bagnyarii 
manure in my orchards, I kept a lot 
of cows there for years and years ani 
I couldn’t make them pay, though { 
thought they ought to. I got them to 
a point where I reckoned about $2 a 
load for every load of manure, and 
still I could not make those cows pay 
The last year I sold nearly all my 
butter for 30 cents a pound in Roch- 
ester, but when I took inventory at 
the end of the year I never could 
make any. Then I sold all my cows 
but two. One I couldn’t sell and the 
other I wouldn’t.—[B. J. Case, Wayne 
County, NY. 


Ours is one of many homes that 
welcome the appearance of Americas 
Agriculturist. I always read it and the 
editorials carefully, and appreciate 
the straightforward way you have of 
dealing with things. May success ai- 
ways be with you because of your 
splendid championing of agriculture. 
[Samuel Fitts, Warren County, N J. 


If 10 farmers in every township in 
the’ United States would write letters 
to their congressmen and say they 
want the answers back, you could get 
what you want. The politician is 
usually afraid of the cars, and if you 
point the gun at him and tell him 
what you want, and shut one eye, he 
will give you what you want before 
he will let you pull the trigger. I 
know something about it, because [ 
have been at both ends of the gun.— 
[A. P. Sandles, Secretary Ohio Board 
of Agriculture. 
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F. W. BIRD & SON(,**;) 194 Neponset St.,E. Walpole, Mass, | Roofing, for years the 
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The Attractive Roof 
That Protects Against Fire 


A roofing with hexagonal pattern that sets a new roo 
standard. As attractive as stained shing! ne 
shingles and so moderate in cost that you can easily afford it. 


The protection it gives against fire is alone worth all its cost. 


NEPONSET 
PROSLATE ROOFING 


is the re-adaptation of the sturdy, long-life roofing materials we have been making 
for years. combined with a permanent colored surface. 
colors. Don't wait until you are right up against the roofing question—learn about 


Write for Our Booklet on Roofing member 
and the name of a NEPaNSET dealer near you. : —" 
He's a good man to know. Send postal today. 
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You can buy cheaper now than later on. 
STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO, AUBUBN, MAINE. 
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Securing a Full Potato Crop 


HENRY W. FUSSELMAN, LEHIGH CO, PA 





In the spring of 1911 I planted 25 
acres which produced 3000 bushels 
of salable potatoes. I received 90 
and 95 cents a bushel f o b our sta- 
tion and I stored about 700 bushels 
for seed. The year 1911 was the most 
trying that we ever experienced in 
our neighborhood on account of the 


dryness, The quality of the crop was 
No 1, but the crop was only about 
65% of normal. My method, here- 
tofore,; has been” to plow all my 


soil in the spring. As soon as the 
land is ready I commence to plant. 
Two horses are hitched to a planter 
and two to our three row spacer. All 
rows are 32 inches apart and plants 
in the rows 17 inches apart. On ac- 
count of the great quantity of clover 
sod being plowed under I use 1000 
pounds of fertilizer to the acre; 10 
parts phosphoric acid and 16 parts 
potash mixed at home and applied 
with the planter. 

We commence to spray aS soon as 
bugs appear and make our own prep- 
aration for bugs, using commercial 
arsenic and sal soda with blue vitriol 
for blight. White arsenic I bought 
at 5 cents a pound and ‘sal soda at 
1 cent in lots of 100 and 300 pounds 
respectively. Use two pounds arsenic, 
eight pounds sal soda and two gallons 
f water and boil for about 20 min- 
utes until the arsenic is dissolved. Two 
quarts of this stock solution are 
equivalent to one pound of paris green 
and the quantity which should be 


wed on an acre of potatoes. At the 
rate of one or two quarts in 50 gal- 
ons it may be used with bordeaux 
without danger of injury to the fo- 


iage, but it must not be used alone. 
if used alone take one quart stock 
solution, eight pounds lime and 50 
gallons of water. 

Now we prepare the soil for the 
wheat bed by harrowing crosswise 
with the 28-tooth spring harrow. Af- 
ter this work is done we use the land 
roller and follow this with. wheat 
sowing. We generally finish sowing 
by October 12 and use again 300 
pounds fertilizer. In the spring we 
sow five quarts of red clover and 
alsike mixed. We were troubled a 
great deal last season with the white 
or grubworm and plowed all our 
potato sod this fall in order to de- 
etroy them. 

We assort our potatoes into three 
grades, using a 1%-inch square sieve 
for No 1 potatoes, 14-inch for No 2 
and %-inch for No 3. In order to 
secure the highest price it is essential 
that the No 1 potatoes be of the 
highest quality, therefore we pick 
out by hand all inferior stock—such 
as scabby ones, wormeaten, etc. 


Full Potato Acreage Promised 








The spring was late, cold, and wet 
over all the great central valleys. This 
was brought out in American Agri- 
culturist’s initial report last week. 
There is wide complaint that seed 
has rotted in the ground and 
that the early crop, throughout the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys, is un- 
even and has a poor stand. It is too 
early, of course, to say anything 
about the acreage, but it is evident 
that the area devoted to what might 
be called the early. crop is smaller 
than usual. 


On the other hand, it appears to 


OUR SPECIAL 


be the intention of farmers, if the 
judgment of our correspondents may 
be accepted, to seed an additional 
acreage for the late crop, so that the 
aggregate potato acreage this year is 
likely to be larger than that of last 
year. The partial failure last year, 
and the consequent high prices re- 
ceived for the crop, have naturally 
stimulated the desire to plant a good 
acreage, and in addition, the early 
season has been so unfavorable that 
a considerable area intended for 
other crops is still unseeded, dnd part 
of this will go into late potatoes. 
The chances are, therefore, that *he 
final acreage for the potato crop this 
year will be larger than usual. 

The first report of conditions of po- 
tatoes is always high, because all the 
dangers and vicissitudes of the crop 
must be met after that date. The re- 
port this year is in accordance with 
this general principle, but it is to be 


CROP REPORTS 
Beans Show Low Vitality 


Excessive rains the past spring 
kept farmers from working in the 
fields so that now, the usual bean 
planting time, they are about two 
weeks behind.in their work. Growers 
in the two commercial field bean pro- 
ducing states, Michigan and New 
York, have planned an acreage fully 
equal to that of 1911, and in some 
portions of these states there will be 
an increase of 10 to 15% over a year 
ago. Some of the factors influencing 
this increase were the high price of 
potatoes for seed this spring and the 
failure of the winter wheat crop. 
Growers have also received a good 
price for beans the past two or three 
years and this has worked for a 
larger acreage. 

Reports to American Agriculturist 
from growers in Michigan state that 








noted that the first condition reported field operations are 10 to 20 days 

is rather low in the Ohio and middle late, and that in the vicinity of 

Mississippi valleys. In the north- ypsilanti, Rirch Run, Saginaw, 
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Planting Potatoes on 
western states and in the commercial 
districts generally, however, the con- 
dition is about as usual. 


Recent Notes from Potato Growers 


Potato crop is about a week late 
because of unusually wet weather.— 
[J. H. M., Mauston, Wis. 

Potatoes are growing rapidly but 
the crop is a week to 10 days late. 
Acreage same as formerly.—[R. A. 
W., Burr Oak, Mich, 

Potato acreage is about 80% of that 
of last year.—[C: A. T., Coldwater, 
Mich. 

Planting about two weeks late on 
an acreage about the same as last 
year. Soil condition is good.—[E. L. 
B., Beloit, Wis. 

I estimate the potato acreage at 
about 85% of that of 1911. Soil is in 
excellent condition, but seed is poor 
with sprouts small, Sugar beets are 
temporarily taking the place of pota- 
tees with farmers who have lost crops 
of potatoes. Several thousand acres of 
beets, however, were plowed under be- 
cause of poor stand and potatoes put 
in.—[C.. L. F.,* Potato Specialist, Ft 
Collins, Col. 

Few potatoes planted yet. Acreage 
same as in 1911. Poor stand on ac- 
count of wet weather. On low farms it 
may be June 20 before planting, it be. 
ing very wet.—[H. J. B., New London, 
Wis. 

The acreage devoted-to potatoes will 
be about 5% larger than a year ago. 
Planting was completed about thé Ist 
of June, or two weeks later than usual. 
Soil conditions good, with plenty of 
moisture.—£G, W. K., Victor, N Y. 

Acreage in the seventh township of 
Portugal Co will not be as large as a 
year ago. Potatoes are three to four 
weeks later. Soil condition is _ fine. 
Frost of June 7 took some early plant- 
ed potatoes.—B. F. R., Randolph, O. 

The soil is very wet, but conditions 
are as good. as usual. Much seed rotted 
in low ground. Acreage cut somewhat, 
due to lateness of season. All told 
there will be an increase: of about 8%. 
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White Cloud and Flushing the acre- 
age will be slightly increased, while 
in the country surrounding Caro, 
Bay Port, Charlotte and Mulliken 
acreage will be normal. , 

A full acreage of beans will be 
planted in the vicinity of Batavia, N 
Y, with a 25% increase in Oakfield 
and about a normal acreage at Me- 
dina and a slight decrease at Leroy. 
Reports received from growers as 
late as June # in both New York 
and Michigan indicate planting just 
commencing 

Local Conditions in Michigan 

Planting is 5 to 10 days late on an 
acreage of about 5% larger than a year 
ago.—[C. W., Birch Run, Mich. 

Acreage of beans about as usual.— 
[H. D. B., Mullikin, Mich. 

Normal acreage will be planted to 
beans; season very late.—[L. H. &., 
Charlotte, Mich. 

No beans had been planted up to 
June 8 Too early to tell of acreage. 
[Cor, Huron County, Mich. 

Bean acreage in the southern penin- 
sula will be 10 to 15% larger than in 
1911, In the northern part of the 
state a number of farmers will grow 
beans who have not hitherto grown 
the crop. Acreage in the southern part 
of the state will be less.—[T. H. C. C., 
Saginaw, Mich, 

Very small percentage in the ground 
because of wet weather. Acreage will 
be small.—[J. J. E., Caro, Mich. 

The bean crop is very late, and 
acreage is about 10% larger than a 
year ago—[L. H. R., Fair Grove, 
Mich, 

Séason Late in New York 

Acreage devoted to beans will be 
slightly below normal. Noe new grow- 
ers; some old ones have quit; crop 10 
Pag days late.—(N. B. K., Genesee, 

Beans will start slowly if weather is 
not warmer.—([C. E. S., Genesee Coun- 
ty, NY. 

Think acreage will be in excess of 
last season.—[S. C. B., Medina, N Y. 

Weather is too cool to plant beans, 
and the crop is 15 days late. Soil is 
in good condition.—[G. W. H., Bata- 
via, N Y, 

Expect bean acreage to be 150% of 
that: of 1911.—[M. O. E., William- 
son, N Y. 

The season was very late for oats 
sowing; the wheat crop in many sec- 
tions is very poor. Our man advises 
us that quite a percentage of wheat 
ground will be plowed up, and planted 
to beans, also some corn ground that 
would be sown to oats will be put 
into beans. Naturally we ought to 
expect some increase in acreage, but 
I would not pass that opiuion without 
a little more careful investigation, and 
should report the acreage as normal, 
with a slight increase. However, 
prices have ruled very high the past 
two years, which would naturally 
stimulate planting.—[E. E. D., Liv- 
ingston County, N Y. 

All the farmers are planting a few 
beans, but acreage will not be equal 
to that of last year.—[A. J. C., Mid- 
dlesex, NY. ' 
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The First Big Ben 
Cost $12.85 


Big Ben is the result of 26 
ears of fine clock making. The 
rst Big Ben cost $12.85 to make. 
The first hundred cost $6.50 each. 
But the great demand has brought the 
price down to everyone's pocketbook. 


Buy Him Now 
for $2.50 


Big Ben, the national sleep-meter, is 
arousing thousands of farmers on time. 
Everywhere, everyday, the gentle, insist- 
ent voice of Big Ben taps the “sleepy 
head” to joyous action. 
man” starts thedaywithasmile. Big Ben 
never fails—he’s on the job always. He 
tings 5 minutes straight, or at intervals 
of W seconds forl10 minutes. He tells the 
truth and gets you and the farm hands 
up “on the dot.” 

Big Ben is Aand-built, like a fine, thin- 
model watch, and “time checked" for 140 
hours for accuracy. 1,055 skilled watchmak- 
ers build Big Ben—thec/ock that's the pride 
of the famous Westclox Community of 
La Salle, Illinois. 

500 Big Bens now leave the factory 
every 10 hours and the demand gets bigger 
daily. Big Ben has ticked himself into 
popular favor because he is duzi¢ right, 
runs right and is pocet right. 

Big Ben is sold by 16,000 jewelers. If you 
cannot find him at yours, send us $2.50 
today and we will send him by return ex- 
Press, ali charges prepaid. (132) 


WESTCLOX, La Salle, Minois 


SILOS 


The inventors of the Modern 
peg ype yey Silo offer 
to the public the largest and 
most complete line of Silos on 
the market. Our experience, 
which antedates that of any 
other firm manufacturing these 
goods, has enabled us to produce 
the highest quality at 
the most reasonable 
prices. Send for our 
catalog on Silos and Silo Fillers 
“the kind Uncle Sam uses,” an 
tell us the size of Silo wanted. 


HARDER MFC. COMPANY 
BOX 13 COBLESKILL, N. Y. 
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Investigate and you will reach the 
same conclusion as the New York 
Legisla ho bought 15 Una- 
dilias for state institutions, The 


silo that gives highest quality of 
gilage—that is the important thing 
for you to know. Also has superior 
construction, is easiest in 

silage, and ahead ia all points. 
Send for cstalogue and 30 day 
order discount, Agents wanted. 


UNADILLA SILO CO.,B0x B, Unadilla, N.Y. 








8x2 - - -§ 62.41 
0x2 - - - 87.38 
12x2% - - - 110 

144xB + - - a8 
16x30 - - - 159.39 


Other sizes in proporticn. Ask for Catalog 56. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 








"CLEAN MILK... 1 


By 8. D. BELCHER, M. D, 


In this book the author sets forth 
tical methods for the lusion of b 
from milk, and how to prevent contamina- 
tion of milk from the stable to the con- 
sumer. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 146 
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Orange Judd Company 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave, MM, ¥. } 
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Week Ending June 22, 1912 


For the season of 1912 the Ameri- 
can Jersey cattle club has appropri- 
ated $6820 to be 
Boosting used for cash _ prizes, 
the’ Breeds medals, etc, at the va- 
rious dairy shows and 
state fairs. Is it any wonder that Jer- 
sey cattle are so widely known and 
so. thoroughly advertised? It takes 
mioney and effort to boost a breed, 
and the Jersey cattle people are cer- 
tainly leaders in this respect. Live 
stock organizations which claim that 
state fairs and shows give them little 
or no consideration have themselves 
largely to blame. Comparatively new 
breeds usually have some trouble in 
getting exhibition space. This results 
from two reasons: First, officials are 
slow to recognize a new breed, the 
fear being that characteristics are not 
firmly fixed and that the live stock in- 
dustry, as a whole, will be injured. 
Second, these new organizations do 
not realize the necessity of putting up 
money for prizes. While outsiders 
can help some, the fact of the matter 
is, these breeders must largely work 
out their own salvation. They must 
force their animals upon the atten- 
tion of the live stock public, and they 
can do this in no better way than ap- 
propriating money for prizes at the 
great scock fairs and expositions. This 
work must be done far in advance of 
the show. Begin now to fight for a 
place in the classifications of the fairs 
and expositions for 1913. Most of the 
annual meetings of these expositions 
are held either during the annual 
show or around the first of the year. 
Be prepared tc present your case just 
as enthusiastically as you can at the 
proper time. 


Truly the offices of Mother Nature 
are surprisingly beneficent. Not very 
many weeks ago 

Recuperative might have been 
Cotton heard wailings and 

' murmurings; because, 
forsooth, a cotton crop was bound to 
prove a failure. Winter frost in our 
southern land was followed by a late 
spring, low temperatures, soggy skies 
and veritable floods. So far as that 
is concerned, the enormity of actual 
‘oases in the lower Mississippi basin 
has yet been scarcely measured. But 
showing the recuperative powers, it is 
a matter of keenest satisfaction to 
note that the outlook for cotton is 
very much better than at one time 
thought possible. While crop condi- 
tions may not be classed as brilliant, 
yet the official report sent forth at the 
close of May showed the general 








average not so very much below that 


of recent years, except in 1911. And 
taking a 10-year average, the latest 
government report, 79, was only 2% 
points below the average for a dec- 
ade of years. Take Texas: That great 
state, which turns off nearly a third 
of the total crop each year, showed 
up with a relatively high condition. 
and so with some of the Atlantic 
coast states. Add to all this the fact 
that the first half of June has been 
generally propitious for the cotton 
crop, and it appears our greatest 
southern staple will in the coming 
year, as earlier, add some hundred- 
of millions to the wealth of the 
country. Doubtless, to make up for 
earlier drawbacks, cotton growers 
everywhere will do their best to bring 
up the high rate of yield to the acre, 





Improve Poultry Department 


Not one fair, state or county, has a 
perfect poultry department. There are 
glaring defects which could be rem- 
edied if the managers saw fit. If the 
show exists for the exhibitors the 
public should be kept out; if for the 
public, the public should be consid- 
ered. 

Doubtless most people know the 
difference between geese and chick- 
ens, turkeys, ducks and pigeons; but 
the majority do not know different 
varieties of fowls. Managers can do 
good missionary work here. Every 
coop should be labeled with the name 
of the variety of fowl inside. No sane 
person would object to such labels. 
The York county (Pa) fair adequate- 
ly labels its coops for the public. 

The only excuse for sticking to the 
antiquated numbering method is that 
the association wants to sell catalogs. 
Not one person in a hundred wants 
a catalog. Everyone interested enough 
to visit the poultry department 
would be glad to know what he is 
looking at. It is the function of the 
fair to furnish this information free, 
not to make the publ:c pay twice for 
it—the price of admission to the 
grounds and the price of a catalog. 
The defunct method of -numbering 
probably curtails catalog sales; it 
does not arouse, but it kills inquiry. 
People will become interested when 
they can get information. without 
chasing the superintendent. Thus the 
demand for improved fowls on farms 
can be increased and the poultry in- 
dustry benefited. Now is the time to 
begin punching up fair managers and 
superintendents. 





Parcel post may receive another 
hunch toward realization in the near 
future. At Wash- 
ington the plan ad- 
vocated by Senator 
Bourne of Oregon seems to be in con- 
siderable favor and is said to be sup- 
ported by Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock. This ought to place the measure 
in a strong position, as, of course, 
the postmaster-general represents the 
administration, and it is fair to be- 
lieve a good many of the law mak- 
ers will vote for any such measure. 
The way this matter has crystallized 
it provides for the mail transporta- 
tion of parcels up to 11 pounds at 
rates ranging from 6 cents for the 
first pound and 2 cents for each addi- 
tional pound, distance up to 50 miles; 
wider zones call for an increased rate, 
up to 12 cents a pound for more than 
2000 miles. Developments will be 
awaited with keen interest. Farmers 
everywhere favor a parcel post. But 
they are too modest; they should rise 
on their hind legs and how! for this 
service, in a voice so united and so 
far-reaching that it would smoke out 
every senator, every. member of con- 
gress and every man now in private 
life who is itching to be elected: as 
one of the national law makers. 
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Smoke ’Em Out 





The movement for the quiet observ- 
ance of Independence day is steadily 
gaining strength. 
Just 1 ook at 
these figures! In 
1908 statistics 
compiled for Chicaso showed that 466 
people were killed and 3983 were in- 
jured—enough to make a good-sized 
town! In 1910, only two years ago, 
131 people were killed and 2729 in- 
jured. Last year, thanks to the “safe 
and sane” movement in Chicago, onlv 
24 people were killed and 881 injured. 
But these are respectively 24 and 881 
too many. Boston last year elimi- 


Glorioas 
Independence Day 


nated casualties and injuries alto- 
gether; no-one in that city was killed 
or hurt as a result of the celebration, 
which, though safe and comparative- 
ly noiseless, was of a patriotic and 
inspiring nature. In every city and 
village this record can be equaled if 
people will deliberately plan to do so. 
All that is necessary is to leave out 
the factors that make for risk to per- 
son and property. Everyone may ben- 
efit by being sanely patrictic. 





Pittsburg is to hive a splendid new 
market. Plans are being pushed to 
erect a $500,000 
Pittsburg Market building to ‘sup- 
an Example plant the make- 
shift affair which 
has been used since the civil war. In 
order to have the new plant thor- 
oughly modern, the mayor and rep- 
resentatives of various civic organi- 
zations have recently visited markets 
in other cities, notably Cleveland, to 
secure ideas. It is expected that the 
new building will be better equipped 
for its purposes than any other in 
the country. The proposed cold air 
system with individual refrigerators 
at each stand will obviate much ob- 
jectionable handling of meat and 
other perishable goods in the open. 
Here is a project which should arouse 
interest in hundreds of towns and 
cities now without markets or with 
only antiquated affairs not worthy of 
the name of markets. Much of the 
agitation which has led to the pres- 
ent development is due to the inter- 
est farmers have taken in the matter. 
Ample space will be provided for 500 
farmers’ wagons, besides stalls for 
farmers who want to rent-them and 
thus carry unsold goods over from 
day to day. Granges and other local 
organizations could do a great work 
for their communities if they would 
work for better facilities: in their 
home markets. In’ many instances 
farmers could make more money in 
their home towns with proper facili- 
ties than they now do from produce 
sent to distant cities. 
Listen to this: A West Virginia 
woman bought a small spraying out- 
fit from an agent with 
Is It Foolish which to spray the 
to Spray? only. apple tree on her 
place. The neighbors 
said she was foolish, as the tree hai 
produced nothing but a few gnarly 
apples for years, not enough to pay 
for letting it live. They reminded 
her that a fool and her money are 
soon parted, and laughed all the 
more to see the spraying. Toward 
fall, however, the laugh somehow. dis- 
appeared in inverse ratio as the ap- 
ples peeped out from the Iéaves, more 
than anyone had ever seen on the 
treé before. The woman gathered 
enough fruit not only to supply the 
family abundantly for several weeks, 
but to pay for the apparatus, the 
chemicals and the labor, and to put 
$4.50 in her purse besides. Suppose 
the ordinary farm orchard of, say, 
25 trees to be handled as well as this 
one tree. How much? Only $112.50 
that the owner wouldn’t otherwise 
get. Yet there are still some people 
who say that spraying is foolishness! 








Our opinion is asked regarding an 
investment in the shares of a new fire 
insurance com- 
pany. It is stated 
that 22 such. com- 
; panies show aver- 
age net earnings to stockholders of 
better than 40% during the past two 
years. If there is any. such money 
as that in the business, the insured 
will insist on lower rates.. Much 
money has been made by promoters 
in organizing insurance companies, 
and a lot of money has been lost by 
their dupes. Whether the latest 
scheme will prove a-legitimate suc- 
cess will, of course, depend upon the 
management. 


Plant Food Removed—oOne ton of 
corn, valued at $15.74 removed $5.95 
worth of fertility; one ton of oats 
worth $22.89 removed $7.92; one ton 
of wheat worth $25.64 removed $7.86; 
one ton of timothy hay worth $12 re- 
moved $5.11; one ton. of clover hay 


Fire 
Insurance Profits 





worth $10 removed $7.95; one “ton of 


beef worth $103.30 removed $8.04; 
one ton of pork worth $111.40 re- 
méved $5.70; one ton of butter worth 


$476 removed 70 cents’ worth.—[E. 8. commercial 
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Economy in the Silo 


CYBUS T. FOX 


At a meeting of the farmers’ unio:. 
of Exeter, in Berks county, a talk o:: 
silos was given by J. H. Schultz or 
Montgomery county, a vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania state agriculturiai 
society. -Mr Schultz built the secon 
silo in his county, and for many years 
sold silos to the farmers of easter: 
Pennsylvania. In his remarks he 
showed conclusively that by using silos 
the farmer can make a saving of 
more than 100% in the handling ot 
the corn crop, and, at the same time 
have much better feed and more oi 
it for his cattle. He spoke as a disin- 
terested party, as he no longer sell: 
silos. 

I have farmed, said he, for 30 
years, and have always tried to ge 
the largest results with the least labo: 
We live in the age ‘of sharp compx 
tition, both in business and farmin; 
The farmer who does not consider th 
fact is left in the rear. We mu: 
guard against extravagance and wast. 
Handling the corn crop in the oi.) 
way is wasteful. The exposure of th 
corn fodder in the field causes a lo: 
of 15 to 83% alone. We find, als:. 
that 55% of the food value of cor 
is in the stalk, and the remaining 45 
in the ear. One-half of the 55% i 
in the stalk below the ear. 

The best plan is to take the corn 
off the field when it is in its best con 
dition, and put it in the silo. All of 
it goes in. You must economize i: 
labor also. It costs twice as much b: 
the old method to harvest a crop of 
corn as it does by the silo method. Lei 
us take a plot of four acres and put 
the yield at 80 bushels an acre. Ii 
would cost by the old metho as 
follows: 

Cost of Corn Production 


Cutting and husking at 6c a 

ROOMS ec ay-e s-0.0-0% 9. tga.6.05 400% 23.8 
Hauling to crib, one man, 1% 

 - 3 Seep 4.54 
Removing fodder, 2 men, one 

day @ $2.25. ....0......... 4.510 
Chopping corn at mill, 320 bus, 

CMOS 6 5. 6 ws kde y hae 19.21) 
Hauling to mill and back, 40 

bus a load, 4 days @ $2 .. S.A» 
Cutting fodder, 1164 sheaves, 2 

men,. 2% days @ $1 ..... 7. 

eS er geg yarn $66.7 

EE ee ny amr $16.7 | 


By the silo method it cost me muc’: 
less. I used five mon and one tea: 
to entirely clear the field, doing it i: 
2% days. .Now we will see whet i 


cost: 
Cost by Silo Method 
Monday, 5 men, % day, $1.50 
da 


a 
Tuesday, 5 men, one day, $1.50 


a day 
Wednesday, 5 men, one day, 
$1.50 a day 
Thursday, 2 men, one day, $1.50 
NE hdc Sade «905s She peaks ope 5.00 


Total 
To this add $2.50 a day for 
team, two days .........°. 5.00 
40 gals oil for the engine @ Se 3.2) 
Allowance for use of “engine, 
Weer Gna tener... ce oc 7.{K) 


Total cost 
Cost an acre 
This shows that it cost more tha! 
twice as much by the old way. Th: 
corn in the silo also gives much bette 
results. -Where two cows are ke)! 
by the old method you can keep thre: 
by the silo method. For instance, tak- 
ing 80 bushels of corn an acre and 
feeding six quarts a day you can 
keep a cow 426 days on one acre. 
That is a low estimate of feeding 
Now, with silage, taking it at the rate 
of 12 tons of silage an acre, a ver) 
low figure, if you feed 40 pounds of 
silage a day, you can keep a cow 
528 days on one acre of corn, or 102 
days longer than by the old way. 
Silage is always juicy and palatable 
and the cow gets the benefit of her 
food much easier; whereas, corn fod- 
der is dry and hard, and takes 4 
much energy to assimilate it as it 
does good. 

Silos should be of wood, and not 
built too large, so the corn can hea! 
up properly and not spoil. Any mar 
who has six, eight or more cows ca‘ 
save a great deal by using a silo. I 
have fed steers for fattening wit! 
fine results. I raised 100 bushels of 
corn to the acre. After cutting the 
corn I sowed crimson. clover, and 

the cattle off the field, using som 
fertilizer. 


o. wy 
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May Tianecticat Easter Contest 





H. A. BRUNDAGE 
May, the seventh month of the 
egg-laying contest at Storrs, Ct, 


reached the hight of the broody sea- 
son. The hens are now rising in the 
weekly production of eggs. Although 
the month total was about 700 eggs 
lower than April those in charge feel 
well satisfied with the score of 9300 
eggs. 

The Leghorn still 
second places in the contest, with 
White Wyandotte third. The pen of 
Thomas Barron of England, who has 
held first place throughout, had the 
misfortune to lose another bird with 
a tumor of the oviduct, which leaves 
the pen but four layers, and conse- 
quently has given the Leghorn pen of 
F. G. Yost first place, but Barron’s 
pen is keeping up well, being only 
eight eggs behind the leaders. Other 
pens of Leghorns are also showing 
their ability during this broody pe- 
riod, as the Leghorn now holds first, 
second, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 


holds first and 


places. Some of these pens suffered 
during the cold weather but .their 
activity at present bids fair to put 
this breed at the top by a- goodly~ 
margin before November 1. Follow- 
ing are the 10 leading pens at the end 
of the 3lst week: 
Ten Leading Pens at 3ist Week 
Breed ae Kegs 
8 8 White Leghor Se See 649 
Single Comb White Leghorn, Thos Barron 641 
White Wyandotte, Burlap farm...... 611 
Single Comb White Leghorn Marwood farm . 611 
Single Comb White Leghorn, White Rose farm. .594 
Single Comb White Le.cvrn, Toms poultry ee. 575 
Single Comb White Leghorn, Susie Abbot 572 
Single-Comb Buff Orpington, ©. Wilsen. -571 
Single Comb R I Reds, Howard Steele. 61 
Single Comb R I Keds, Bunker Hill farm....... 558 
In the May pen records W. J. Til- 
ley’s pen of White Plymouth Rock 
again took the monthly first prize 


with 127 eggs, while the pen of F. 
G. Yost and Toms poultry yards tied 
for second with 126 each. The pen 
of Susie Abbot was third with 121. 
The Tilley pen, although 200 eggs be- 
hind the leaders, has done remarka- 
ble work, having won the first prize 
for March, April and May. The hens 
began laying late and one hen that 
began January 3 has laid 128 eggs in 
149 days. Following are the 10 lead- 
ing pens for May: 


Ten Leading Pens During May 
Breed Owner Eges 
White Plymouth Reck, W. J. Tilley...........-127 
Single Comb White Leghorn, F. G. Yost 26 
Single Comb White Leghorn, Toms poultry yards. .127 
Single Comb White Leghorn, Susie Abbot........ 21 
Single Comb White Leghorn, Conyers farm...... 119 


Barred Plymouth Rock, Robert Walden.......... 118 
Single Comb White Leghorn, Burton Moore 
Single Comb White Leghorn, Paul Colbun........ 118 
Single Comb White Leghorn, Cullencross farm... . 
Single Comb White Leghorn, Marwood farm..... 18 


The method used at the competi- 
tion plant for breaking up the broody 
fowls is giving great satisfaction. It 
takes as a rule only 48 to 96 hours to 
change the mind of a broody fowl. 
Some hens have even been shut up 
one day, released the next and begun 
laying again the next. The breaker is 
easily constructed, being made of 
laths set about 1% inches apart. It 
is fastened to the side of the building, 
with a divided bottom the hen’s 
sitting mood is soon changed. The 
individual hen records for May are 
also very good. Some of the leaders. 


Eire oom Hen Records 


30 


Owner eggs 

White eh _. W. J. Tilley........+-+--- 30 
Barred Reck, §S. ee Rr 29 
Single Comb White Leghorn, F. G. Yost.......... 29 
Single Comb White Leghorn, Wm Peterson...... 29 
Barred Plymouth Bock. ........+...-<++seeeseeees 28 
Barred Plymouth Rook. ........-.«-++--sesscwtees 23 
The last of May was the 213th day 
of the contest. Seme individuals 


have made records worth giving men- 
tion. There have also been some 
freaks in the egg line. The average 
egg weighs ene ounce, one Rhode 
Island Red hen owned by H. P. Dem- 
ing having laid severai eggs that 
weighea two ounces. Some eggs 
have not been larger than a spar- 
row's. Below are given the 10 lead- 
ing hens at the 213th day.- 


The Ten Leading Individual Hens 


Breed Owner Eges 
Single Comb Buff Orpington, ©. Wilson.....-.- iv? 
Single Comb R I Red. Mrs Harris Lehman......149 
Single Comh White Leghorn. F. G. Yost....... 145 


‘ulte Plymouth Rocks, George Gillette». .....--.-140 
ingle Comb White Leghorn, F. G. Yoat.........-136 
Single Comb White Leghorn. 4 
Sin Comb White >. F. G. 
Wm H 


Single Comb White 3 ° 
Single Comb Bull Orpington, Mt .Orehard farm... & 
Single Comb White Leghorn; Marwoed farm. 
Since the competition began No- 
vember 1, about 25 birds have died 
eut of the 499 shipped to Storrs. 





These deaths have all been from 
causes and diseases beyond the con- 
trol of those actively in charge of the 
fowls, This is an exceptionally low 
rate of mortality in so many entries 
of various breeds from every locality. 

It is interesting to note the great 
difference in the food consumed by 
the various pens. Even in pens of 
the same variety there are wide dif- 
ferences. The same amount of green 
food is gen each pen. The mash, 
which is fed dry, consists of ground 


wheat, corn, oats,. bone, etc. The 
scratch food of whole grain, cracked 
corn, oats, wheat, barley and kafir 
corn, is fed by hoppers. The Leg- 


horn pen of W. J. Tilley consumed 
in seven days 10.20 pounds of scratch 
food, and 3.30 pounds of mash, while 
the pen of Hans Lobert, the same 
variety, consumed but 2.40 pounds of 
scratch food and two pounds of mash. 
Yost’s pen, which leads, consumed 
the same week as the above 6.20 
pounds scratch food and 3.60 pounds 
mash, This is the least of any Leg- 
horn pen. The largest amount by a 
Leghorn pen was Baidwin’s, which 
consumed 10.10 pounds scratch food 
and 1.40 pounds mash. The largest 
amount consumed by any pen was 
Fritchey’s Single Comb Rhode Island 
ted with 11.80 pounds scratch food 
and two pounds mash; the smallest, 
Lobert’s pen, above mentioned, 


Far inal Maas 


The supreme court of the United 
States has issued a stunning decision 
against the recently formed commerce 
court. The highest authority in the 
land holds that the commerce court 
may not réview facts upon which the 
interstate commerce commission ‘has 
passed. From the beginning there 
has been hard feeling between the 
commerce court and the interstate 
commission. The whole matter may 
be taken before congress at the next 
session. 

The Zeppelin dirigible balloons 
hereafter will be fitted out in Germany 
to carry mails and a wireless equip- 
ment. 


Barn Itch Probably—R. A. F., New 
York, has a col that has a skin dis- 
ease that causes the hair to fall out, 
leaving the skin shiny and smooth. 
His general condition is first class. 
This is likely barn itch caused by a 
small parasite. The affected areas 
should be scrubbed with strong soap 
suds containing 10% creolin, then 
using the following ointment: Flow- 
ers of sulphur 4 drams, creolin 4 
drams and lard or raw linseed oil 2 
ounces. Thoroughly clean and white- 
wash the stable. 








Cholera—H. M.- R., Long Island, 
recently purchased two pigs that died 
in few days after getting them home, 
following an attack of § diarrhea. 
These pigs must have brought the 
cholera with them, for there is little 
doubt as to the cause of death. There 
is no satisfactory treatment for this 
disease at present. Simple diarrhea 
will usually yield to flour gruel and 
powdered chalk. 

Cold Abscess—W. G. L., Virginia, 
has a horse with a swelling on the 
shoulder that is not sore, yet inter- 
feres with the collar. This is what 
is called a cold abscess and often it 
is necessary to cut them out. In this 
case paint once a day with tincture 
of iodine, and use an old collar from 
which the stuffing has been removed 
so there will be no pressure on the 
enlargement, 


Plague—L. H. B., Delaware, has 
lost this spring about 40 young pigs 
under six weeks of age. The symp- 
toms in most cases were not those of 
cholera, and in some instances noth- 
ing out of the way was noticed until 
they were dead. The fact that so 
many have died would indicate that 
the trouble is of a contagious nature, 
probably pneumonia, aithough I am 
not at all sure of this. In the in- 
stance where so many of one liiter 
were lest it is possible that they 
were poisoned in some way, and 
there are many ways, especially fer- 
tilizer chemicals such as nitrate of 
soda, etc. It would not be wise to 
rear hogs in the pens or yards that 
these animals eccupied. The sow that 
has lost the use of her hind legs 
should be fed very little rich grain, 
and given from 1 to 4 ounces: of 
epsom salts as often as necessary to 
keep the bowels open, and 15-to 20 
drops of tincture of nux vomica in 
feed twiee a day. 

06 


I recently drilled a patch of 
using six pounds of seed and 
pounds fertilizer te arm acre. This was 
tried last year, resulting in very fine 
asture, My hogs were the a 
in the neighborhood after 
this rape — < F. Riley, Ree 
shire County, W ‘ 
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The usual mistake made in castrat- 
ing animals is to cut through dirty 
wool, soiled skin, or a filthy scrotum, 
with an unsterilized knife. The knife 
should be thoroughly cleaned and 
sharpened, and then either boiled for 
10 minutes or heated by the blue pact 
of the flame of a match. Care must 
be taken not to allow the yellow por- 
tion of the flame to touch the blade, 
for the soot thus deposited may con- 
ceal some pus germs. 

Pus and inflammation in the wound 
and scrotal sac are always due to a 
lurking microbe. Ordinarily soap and 
water and the heat of sharpening the 
knife get rid of these pus-forming 
bacteria; but not always. Boiling or 
heating, that is, sterilizing, kills these 
germs, and as far as the knife Is con- 
cerned, prevents pus infection or 
death of the animal. As each scrotal 
sac is cut, the knife must be again 
heated in the blue flame of match, 
lantern, or alcohol lamp. It becomes 
cool almost instantly if not heated too 
long. 

But merely sterilizing the blade at 
each castration is not enough. Meas- 
ures must also be taken to disinfect 
the wool, skin, and surrounding parts 
of the scrotum. This is quickly and 
best done with a carbolic acid soap 
and water, and carbolized water. Af- 
ter the surrounding hide and. wool 
have been thus freed from miscro- 
scopic pus miscrobes, a clean, sharp 
incision should be made, at the same 
time taking away a good deal of the 
scrotal sac. Clean absorbent cotton, 
sterilized gauze, or a dry, cheap, an- 
tiseptic powder, such as boracic acid, 
will complete the castration. 





Profit in Goats—It would. appear 
that very much more might be profit- 
ably done in developing goat raising 
in the United States. In the past 10 
years half a million goat skins were 
imported for working into leather, 
and it took $250,000 to pay for 
these foreign skins, According to the 
bureau of statistics, the valuation of 
goat skins is about 50 cents each. 
Enormous numbers come from Mex- 
ico; a United States consul stationed 
there places stress on the food value 
of the goat, and the adaptability of 


this animal to land not available for | 


agricultural purposes. About one- 
third of the imports of goat skins 
come from British India. 


Initiate the butter fat test, and re- 
call the boarder cow. 








OUTDOOR LIFE 
Will Not Offset the Ill Effects of Cof- 
fee and Tea When One Cannot Di- 
gest Them. 





A farmer says: 

“For ten years or more I suffered 
from dyspepsia and stomach trouble, 
caused by the use of coffee, (Tea con- 
tains caffeine, the same drug found 
in coffee) until I got so bad I had 
to give up coffee entirely and almost 
give up eating. There were times 
when I could eat only boiled milk 
and bread; and when I went to the 
field to work I had to take seme 
bread and butter along to. give. me 
strength. 

“T doctored steady and took almost 
everything I could get for my stom- 
ach in the way of medicine but if I 
got any better it only lasted a little 
while. I was almost a walking skel- 
eton. 

“One day I read an ad for Postum 
and told my wife I would try it, and 
as to the following facts I will make 
affidavit before any judge: 

“I quit coffee entirely and used 
Postum in its place. I have regained 
my health entirely and can eat any- 


thing that is cooked to eat. FE have 
increased in weight until now I 
weigh more than I ever did. I have 


not taken any medicine for my stom- 
ach since I began using Postum. 

“My family would stick to coffee et 
first, but they saw the effects it had 
on me and when they were feeling 
bad they began to use Postum, one 
at a time, until now we all use Pos- 
tum.”- Name given by Postum Co, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten trial of Postum in place 
of coffee _ athnel the truth, an easy 
and pleasant wa 

Read the iittle. ‘pook, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a rea- 
son. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


inerest. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESS mre. BAe 
(Oide-t and largest manufacturers 
presses in the world.) 


103 3 Lincoln Avenue, M 
_Or Boom le ce Cortlandt &.. Row 


“9 ; “Gleanin s in “Bee 
Bees on the Farm Culture” re help 
bee fe et more pleasure and more profit 


eping. pone trial subscription 
, atalog of Supplies sent free. 
Tue 4 < ROOT COMPANY, Box 249, Medias, Obie 
Farm Life Series 








The Farmer’s 
Veterinarian 


By C. W. Burkett 
Aided by Fourteen Leading Veterinarians 


This book abounds 
in helpful sugges- 
tions and valuable 
information forthe 
most successful 
treatment of ills 
and accidents and 
disease troubles. 
A practical treat- 
ise on the diseases 
of farm stock , con- 
taining brief and 





mon ailments and the care and manage 
ment of stock when sick. It is is profusely 
illustrated, and presents for the 


A te ang practical, satisfactory guide for 
farmers who are interested in the common 
diseases of the farm. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book contains 288 es, is handsomely bound 
iu green vellum cloth, Whbrary style, ly 
printed on fine paper from clean, new 
beautifully illustrated, both in the text 
tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is 
a subscription—not seld—and this 
especially for our subscribers. It 
by ms out > connection 


Koy to 
‘er edition sells | X $1.50 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his su’ 
this journal for the coming year. New 
may have the book on same terma, 
offer is Se athee, Sars oe cap be 
d except upon paymen addi 

Ba Sony ee pe mm A 
be i. eats SO 5 ee 
The book and o> er ane to eS 
addresses if desired. Address all orders to 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave. 
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HE LATBESt MAMKETS 





The Great 
Re and Her Twin Calves. 














That is why 


mS 
these two pans. 


ern machines. 


laced by Tubulars. 


skimmed milk. 


SHARPLES 


Write for a full, free trial. Other sepa- 
; tors taken in part pay- 
ment for Tubulars. To 
get prompt attention, 
ask for Catalog 100 











Guernsey “MARION OF THE GLEN” — Ownedby Mr. 11. AC. Taylor, 
noted capitalist of 





What You SEE You KNOW 


to SEE and KNOW the differ- 
ence between the World’s Best 
Cream Separator and less mod- 


The full pan contains the disks taken from one ¢ 
of the thousands of separators which have been re- nr 
They tire a woman and try her patience; they rust, wear 
oose, eventually give cream a metallic or disky flavor, and waste cream in the 


The other pan contains the only piece used inside the marvelously simple, 
wonderfully clean skimming, everlastingly durable 


What a difference! Take your choice, of course, but remember that mis- 
takes are unpleasant and costly and must eventually be corrected. Why not ask 
those who have discarded other separators for Tubulars? Their advice is valua- 
ble; they have paid good money for experience—they know the difference. 











we show you ~ 
We want you 





Dairy Tubular Cream 
SEPARATOR 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER. PA. Branches: Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. 
Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 






















business has practically 
cutter has the force-feed 


Gigantic Saving to Silo Owners 


This force-feed machine, because it 

does faster work and cuts the silage so 

ctly, saves its owners piles of good, 

dollars. The silo is now filied in 

: almost half the time 

taken by the slower, 
slat-apron machine. 




















55 


lonest 


Save Hours and Dollars 
Feeding Smalley-Cut Silage s 


“POWERFUL SMALLEY” Ensilage Cutters are coining cash for 8-10 of the ensilage cut- 
ter owners in America. For 8 out of 10 cutters at work on the Nation’s farms are 

FUL SMALLEYS.” Many of these are the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter, manu- 
factured by us for 53 years. These are all giving excellent service for this type of machine. 


But the Slat-Apron Cutter Had to Go! 


The last two years, since we discarded the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter for 
the new labor-saving inverition which has proven such a boon to our farmer friends, our 
bled. This peeren the new invention’s popularity. No other 


Yearsof 


Manafacture 





POWER- 


“POWERFUL SMALLEY” 


Force-Feed Ensilage Cutter—“E&normous Appetite” 





Special Chain-Drive, Low-Speed Blower 
shoots silage to the top of highest silo. Spa- 
cious 10-inch blower pipe. 

Perfect Cutting Arrangement of Knives pro- 
duces silage that is eaten to the last scrap. 
No waste. 

25% heavier and stronger. Specially 
strengthened where most needed. 10% stevl 
in all parts. Lifetime of service. 

Hard-Oil Cups give perfect and automatic 
lubrication where most needed. This pro- 
longs life of machine, 


Free Book on Silage 
and catalog combined. Tells amazing story 
of silage profits, Tells valuable secrets— 
all about the great time and labor saving 
“POWERFUL SMALLEY.” One book free 
to one address. Write today to be sure you 
get one of these valuable books. 


SMALLEY MFG.CO., 6 Adams St., Manitowoc, Wis. 


Manutscturers of Ensllage, Aifaife and Hand Food Cut- 
t i Ensilage and Snapping Machines, 

oon Sircular haw Machines, Obampion Plows, Oot 
Grinders and Feed Mille, 4) 











HYDRAULIC 
PRESS 


Also Gasoline 
and Steam En- 








Stop Pifehing Has 


"t break your back lifting. Put your engine to work, 
Let it save you time and earn money driving an 
Ireland Hoist 
Saves one man and two horses. Strong, 
heavy, durable, fully guaranteed, We al- 
so buil ‘ood Saws, Shin- 
Tee 


ws, 
Mills, Saw mille. ‘Bend for literatu’ 











It pays to bale your hay in 


DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 
Baling Presses 


P. &. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
43 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 





HAY CAPS 


Stack, implement, wagon and farm 
s ater-p roof or plain can- 
bed cloth; water-proof 

goods. 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES. OF . GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





‘American Reriouitarine 
THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








es r~Wheat-—, --Corn-, Dats, 
1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 191) 
Chicago ...... 1.13 89 -76 54% «55 38% 
New York .... 1.19 -95 82 61% .60% .43% 
Boston ....... _ _ -88 66 62% .45% 
St Louis ..... 3.12 _ 15 54% 53 B84 
> PERS 1.15% .87% .78 56% 56 -40 
Minneapolis .. 1.14 93% .72 52 -50 36% 
Liverpool ..... 1.15 1.06% .95 1% — 





At Chicago, wheat was fairly active 
within a comparatively narrow range, 
prices not departing materially from 
those hitherto prevailing. Interest cen. 
tered in spring wheat conditions, and 
the trade was inclined to believe these 
promising as a whole. In some parts 
of the American northivest where 
there had been complaints of dry 
weather, good showers occurred, 
relieving the situation. Turning to 
the winter wheat territory, har- 
vest was reported under way in the 
southern zone, with scattering advices 
of good rate of yield. There was, of 
course, the continued uncertainty over 
the crop in Kan and -some other parts 
of the southwest where serious dam- 
age has been wrought. 

The movement of old wheat was 
normal. Foreign advices generally indi- 
cated favorable progress in. cereal 
crops throughout most of Europe. 
July wheat sold with some freedom 
at $1.05@1.08 p bu, Sept off to 1.03, 
followed by some recovery, No 2 red 
winter in store 1.06@1.09. 

Corn was active and unsettled, with 
fair steadiness in both cash lots and 
deferred deliveries. Weather condi- 
tions were favorable for the new crop 
and reports, while uneven, leaned 
toward an encouraging situation. Ad- 
vices from our own correspondents in 
the corn belt emphasized the uneven 
state, the lateness of the crop, the 
necessity of much replanting. The 
optimistic strain is the persistence 
with which farmers are wcrking in 
order to get a generous acreage and 
to encourage the growth of the young 
plant. On the theory that receipts of 
old corn will fall off, the speculative 
market was accorded a fair support, 
with old No 2 in store T4@T5c p bu, 
July delivery a slight discount. Some 
trading was noted in Dec around 62%c. 

The oats market was fairly support- 
ed, considering the promising crop 
conditions, yet there was little genuine 
buying for investment account. Stand- 
ard oats in store 53@53%c p bu; Sept, 
new crop delivery, sold around 4lc. 

Rye was dull and nominally steady 
in the absence of offerings of conse- 
quence; No 2 to go to store 89@90c 

bu, 

. Field seeds continued dull, with flax 
nominally weaker; rime old clover 
11%c p bu, clover 20c, hungarian 1% 
@2c, millets 2% @3c. 


OHIO—At Columbus, middlings $24 
p ton, loose timothy hay 26, clover 25, 
corn 76c p bu, oats 55c, rye 85c, 
dressed steers 6@7c p lb, veal calves 
7% @8%c, hogs Tc, milch cows 30 
@60 ea, full cream cheese cheddars 
and flats 16c p 4 1b, eggs 19c p doz, 
fowls 1l1c p lb, turkeys 18c, ducks 14c, 
potatoes 1.50 p bu. 

At Cleveland, hogs 7%c p 1b, choice 
spring lambs 7% @8%c, choice weth- 
ers 4@4%%e, choice calves 8% @9c, fat 
steers 7% @8%%c, choice heifers 6% @ 
7c, choice fat cows 5% @6c, choice 
milch cows $55 @ 60 ea, eggs 20c p doz, 
fowls 13c p lb, broilers 34c, old pota- 
toes 1.30 p bu, No 1 red wheat 1.17, 
corn Sic, oats 57c, middlings 29 p ton, 
bran 23.50, gluten feed 28, 


Per 100 lbs 
: 1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 
Chicago ....... $9.40 $6.60 $7.65 $6.40 $5.25. $4.50 
New York ..:.. 9.40 6.80 7.90 6.60 5.40 5.06 
Buffalo ....... 9.00 6.50 8.05 6.60 5.10 5.08 
Kansas City .. 9.00 640 7.60 6.10 5.00 4.36 
Pittsburg ..... 9.25 6.55 7.90 .6.35° 5.35 4.35 





At Chicago, it continues a contest 
between cattle salesmen on the one 
hand, in their effort to stili further 
push up prices, and the packers, who 
are fighting the rise all along the 
line, desiring to hold down cost of 
beef. Those favorable to the high 
prices were aided through continued 
moderate supply of good to prime 
steers, The average quality of beeves 
coming forward is reasonably good, 
with some really excellent animals in- 
cluded. Sales of beef cattle have been 
very largely at 8@9c p lb, with a con- 
siderable number of choice to fcy car- 
loads, including some from Neb and 
S D, crossing the scales at $9.10@ 
9.40, Thus these top figures are no 
chance qtotations- for an occasional 
fey bunch of steers; instead, really 
going prices for finely finished beeves. 
weighing 1300 to 1600 Ibs. The con- 
tinued small to only moderate ar- 
rivals of well-finished cattle at pri- 
mary markets afford further evidence 
of the fact of a short supply. Re- 
ceipts for June and for the year show 
a falling off. From Jan 1 to the mid- 
dle of June 300,000 less cattle arrived 
at six leading markets than a year 


ago. 
Good to prime heavy beeves’ .............. 
Medium to fair ..... Beadesee sven stueresel 


Common to rough steers .......... .eeeess 5 
Poor to choice butcher cows ............. 
Good to prime veal calves .............+. 
Stockers weighing 500 to 750 lbs ... 
Feeding cattle up to 1000 Ibs ............ 
Milchers and springers, each .......... 


Good prices prevailed in 
weight and medium butcher cattle, 
dry cows and bulls. Veal calves were 
in relatively greater supply and mar- 
ket unsettled with some declines. Of- 
ferings of stockers and feeders were 
rather small, now that pastures are in 
such good condition. On the other 
hand, there was reasonably good de- 
mand to ship to the country. Quo- 
tations covering the leading classes 
are as follows: 

Hogs were in about the recent de- 
mand, market active and healthy. All! 
classes of buyers were operating, but 
quality was generally good and trade 
reasonably brisk. Mixed droves sold 
at $7.25@7.60 p 100 Ibs, selected pack- 
ing and shipping 7.40@ 7.65. 

Average Cost of Hogs Slaughtered in 





light 


the West 
{For Years Ending March 1.]! 

1912 $6.35 1905 $4.95 
1911 8.48 1904 5.51 1898 $3.63 
1910 7.75 1903 6.81 1897 3.30 
1909 5.87 1902 5.94 1896 4.07 
1908 5.52 1901 5.07 1895 4.67 
1907 6.38 1900 4,11 1894 5.87 
1906 5.33 1899 3.71 1893 5.60 


The increased offerings of sheep at 
all markets, including Chicago, com- 
pared with a year ago, continue the 
factor. Buyers have held the advan- 
tage, markets uneven and some de- 
clines scored. Native and western 
wethers $4.50@5.25, ewes 3.50@4.50. 
Native lambs of good weight 6.25@ 
7.75, springs 8.50@9.25. 

The Horse Market 

Under a reasonably good demand 
for shipment to the east, better grades 
of horses sold well. Choice to extra 
draft animals $175@250 ea, -driving 
horses 125@200, chunks and express 
animals usual discount. 





Pictured here are three, 


known as the French Merino. 








Prize-Winning Ohio Rambouillets 

s used at the Beachland stock farm in Har- 
rison county, O. They are hardy and froma very’ prolific strain of the breed. 
The Rambouillets produce excellent wool and mutton. The breed‘is popularly 
Clark Brothers,. the owners of this stock 


farm, are also breeders of Angus cattle, Berkshire hogs, faney poultry and 
ponies, They have one of the best developed farms in Ohio. 
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June 22, 1912 

GENERAL MARKETS 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They -refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 

From these country consignees must 
bm freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured, 

Eggs 

At New York, arrivals of eggs have 
been heavy, but demand is urgent, and 
those going into consumption here and 
in this immediate vicinity total large 
numbers. The best eggs coming from 
the west are sold as high as 2l1c p doz, 
Most sales, however, have been made 
at 18% @20%ec. Fresh gathered are 
quoted up to 22c, hennery 26c. The 
report of the associated warehouses, 
consisting of 41 of the largest cold 
storage houses of the country, showed 
that on June i there were 2,626,900 
cases of eggs in these storehouses, 
against 2,602,700 cases on June 1, 1911. 

At Chicago, a fairly good consump- 
tive demand is noted and some specu- 
lative buying for storage, yet that 
traffic nearly over for the. season. 
Good to choice fresh eggs 17@18c 
p doz. 
Fresh Fruits 


At New York, plums are more plen- 
tiful and lower, Ga red selling at 
$1.50@2 p° carrier. Cherries sell 
promptly when fancy at 10@12c p qt, 
5U0c@1 p 8-lb bskt, or $1.50@2 p peach 
bskt. Peaches are more plentiful and 
Ga are quoted at 1.50@3 p carrier, Fla 
1@2. Strawberries sell at 4@15c p 
at, blackberries 8@12c, raspberries 13 

.15c, gooseberries 6@10c, huckleber- 
ries 10@ 15¢c. 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market continues 
firm on choice timothy hay, but me- 
dium and lower grades of large bales 
are also in demand. Small baled hay 
continues weak Prime timothy is 
quoted at $1.60 p 100 lbs, No 8 1.35, 
clover mixed 1.40, rye straw 1, oats 
70c. 

At Chicago, former high prices pre- 


vailed under only moderate offerings. 
Buyers are taking as small quantities 
as will suffice for present require- 
ments. No 1 timothy $24@25 p ton, 
choice 25.50 @ 26. 
Onions 

Onion crop started well, but mag- 
gots are doing great damage. Acreage 
is about the same as usual. We ex- 
pect to harvest about half a crop, al- 





though it is a little early to tell.—[W. 
c. C., Canastota, N Y. 


In Seneca and Hancock counties, O, 


also in Wyandotte Co the planting of 
onions was late, due to wet weather. 
The conditon is the reverse at preesnt. 
Acreage is fully 25% larger than in 
1911. Onions are a little thin, but of 


uniform stand. We need rain badly. 
[H. #. 
At New York, although receipts of 


onions continue heavy, the market 
shows more firmness and prices have 
recently advanced on Tex stock. 
Texas yellow are quoted at 50c@$1.10 
p cra, white 50c@1, Bermuda do, 
Egyptian 1.25@1.75 p bag, Va red 1 


@1.25 p bskt. 

. Poultry 

At New York, trading in the live 
poultry market is rather slow. Fowls 
are quoted at 12@1i14c p lb, roosters 
9@10c, turkeys 10@12c, geese 8@U¥c. 
Dressed poultry is meeting a slow 
sale and the market is weak. Squab 
broilers quoted at 30@40c p Ib, tur- 
keys 15@16c, iced fowls 181%4@14%c, 
roosters 10@ 11c, spring ducks 16@ 18c, 
prime white squabs $1.75 @2.75 p doz, 
roasters 18@ 24c. 

At Chicago, a moderate demand is 
noted, receipts somewhat smaller. 
Live fowls 12@13c p Ib, broilers 28@ 
33c, turkeys 10@13c, iced fowls 12% 
@18c, scalded turkeys 14@15c. 

Potatoes 

At New York, early potatoes are ar- 
riving from almost all of the central 
and southeastern states, including Ga,- 
8 C, N C, Va and the lower section of 
the Eastern Shore. Receipts while 
not exceptionally heavy are liberal and 
demand is good. Everything consid- 
ered, potato prices are holding up 
well. Heavy rains along the Atlantic 
coast have caused a liberal amount of 
dirty and muddy stock to arrive, and 
this naturally sells at a lower price 
than potatoes which are clean and 
well graded. The average offerings of 
the best stock sell at $3.25@38.50 p bbl, 
with an occasional sale up to 2s 
Poor and ungraded stock sells at 2 
@3. The market on old potatoes’ “4 
weak and shipments from Me and N Y 
are liberal, The bulk of old potatoes 
ate coming from Me; sacked they sell 
on the docks at 2@3. 50 p 165-Ib bag, 
and in the yards at 2@2.25 p 180 Ibs. 
Straight cars of fairly good potatoes 
Sell at 5, potatoes coming from N Y 
state quoted about the same figure as 
those from Me. Foreign potatoes sell 
on the docks at 1.50@1.75 for the best 
offerings, 

With the great numbers of potatoes 
imported this year have come trouble, 
due to injury of the potatoes in tran- 
sit. A suit has been started against 


: 


the White Star eet ip line by a 
New York city wholesale company be- 
cause of the damage done to several 
large shipments of potatoes. Other 
suits have been filed against the At- 
lantic Transport line. 

About 60 acres of potatoes are 
grown in Boexbutte Co. Prospects are 
good.—[C. J. W., Hemingford, Neb. 

at Pn acreage in Jefferson Co 
will 60% less than a year ago. 
The pa is about three weeks late 
but looking well now.—[{G. W. P., 
Perry, Kan. 

About the same area will be devoted 
to potatoes as a year ago. We are 
planting now, June 12.—[{J. E. T., 
Belding, Mich. 

At Chicago, the market for old po- 
tatoes is very irregular and difficult 
to follow. New Potatoes from Tex 
and other parts of the,south are in 
good demand. Sound, old potatoes 
in carlots, Minn, Wis, Mich, etc, such 
varieties as Burbank and Rural, $1.05 
@1.12 p bu with choice to fey up to 
1.15@1.20. New potatoes, Cobbler 
3.50@4.50 p bbl. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, demand _ for mill 
feeds is quiet and prices steady. 
Coarse western spring bran, in 100-1) 
sacks, to arrive, sells at $24 p ton, 
standard middlings 26.50, red dog in 
140-lb sacks 31.85; brewers’ meal 1.99 
p 100 Ibs, grits 2, flakes 1.35. 

Vegetables 

At New York, cucumbers are arriv- 
ing more freely, quality is poor and 
prices irregular. Those coming from 
Carolina are quoted at 75ic@ $1. 75 p 
bskt, or $1.50@38 p bbl, Va $1.25@2.25 
p %-bbl bskt, Miss 40@60c p bskt. 
Cabbages are in liberal supply, those 
coming from N C selling at 40@60c p 
cra, Va 50c@$1.50 p bbl, Baltimore 
$1.50@1.75, Mla corn $1@1.75 p cra, 
N C $1.25@2, eggplants $1@3 p bbl, 
lettuce 50c@$1 p bbl, or 25@50c p 
bskt, peas $1@2 p bskt, turnips $2@ 
4 p 100 behs, or $1@2 p bbl, tomatoes 
$1@2.50 p carrier, southern beets $1@ 
4 p 100 bchs, beans, wax or green 
$1.50@2.50 p bskt, asparagus $1@3 p 
doz bchs, 

Wool 

In the fleece wool sections of O and 
Mich, prices are higher. Choice grades 
are selling at 27c in O, and in Mich 
25c is obtained. Reports from Ky tell 
of prices ranging from 25 @27c, in Ind 
22@24c, in Pa about 27c for clips of 
good fine staple. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PBICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 


1912... 2! 28% 25% 

1911.. 24 24 22 

1910.. 28 28 27 

1909.. 26@26% 30 26% 
Butter 


At New York, the market on cmy 
butter continues steady at about 28c p 
lb for the best. There is an abundance 
of stock, and most dealers are free 
sellers. Miscellaneous lots are quoted 
at 24@27%ec, dairy butter 22@27c. 

At Chicago, butter prices are still 2 
or 3c higher than a year ago, under 
moderate offerings and healthy de- 
mand. While the average quality is 
reasonably good, there is some com- 
plaint on the part of buyers who insist 
on strictly prime goods at outside 
prices. Advices from the country in- 
timate a less number of milch cows in 
the dairy districts, as shortage of feed 
and high prices last winter induced 
some selling. Choice cmy was quoted 
around 25%c p 1b, with small lots of 
fey at a possible slight premium. 

At Baltimore, fcy cmy butter 28c p 
ib, Md and Pa rolls 2lc, dairy 19c. 
m.. Cleveland, cmy 28c, fcy dairy 
att. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 30c, dairy 31c. 

At Syracuse, dairy 25@30c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 29c, dairy 22c. 

Cheese 

At New York, demand continues ex- 
ceedingly active for high grades of 
cheese, and arrivals are being closely 
cleaned up. Buying has increased in 
volume and values have’ kept grad- 
ually advancing. With advices telling 
of prices firm’ in the western New 
York markets, buyers are inclined to 
raise the price still higher. Specials, 
white or colored, are quoted at 14%c, 
or a shade better, daisies 15c, skims, 
new aneenal 11% @12c, fair to choice 
8% @10\K%e. 

At Chicago, consumptive demand 
only moderate, and factories are send- 
ing considerable quantities of cold 
storage. Good to choice full cream 
twins 12%@13c p Ib, daisies and 
young Sees 18% @14c, Swiss cheese 
20 @ 22¢. 





PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
beets $2.50.p bbl, esgs 19c n doz, fowls 
17c p lb, turkeys . broilers 2% 
ducks 16c, geese 17c, corn 83 @87 
bu, oats 60c, No 1 timothy hay 25 2 
ton, middlings 28@31, bran 27, choice 
fat steers 9)@9%c p Ib, good to coou 
heifers 7.@8e, choice butcher cows 5c 
milch coWs 30@65 ea, hogs 5% @7T%e 
p ton, No 1’ timothy hay 28, clover 
lambs 9c. 








DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Are In a Class By Themselves 


They cost but a little more than the cheapest, while they 





save twice as much and last five 
times as long as other separators. 


They save their cost every six 
months over gravity setting sys- 
tems and every year over other 
separators, while they may be 
bought for cash or on such liberal 
terms that they will actually pay 
for themselves. 


Every assertion thus briefly 
made is subject to demonstrative 
proof to your own satisfaction by 
the nearest DE LAVAL local 
agent, or by your writing to the 
Company direct. 

Why then, in the name of 


simple common sense, should any- 
one who has use for a Cream 


Separator go without one, buy other than a DE LAVAL, 
or continue the use of an inferior separator? 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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A DIPPING TANK | OR A HOG WALLOW 


KRESO DIP N°. 


WILL DO THE WORK | 


{THERE 1S NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGY 

iF VOU HAVE SOME 

©F THIS KIND YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 
TANKS AND WALLOWS., IT TELLS 


_ HOW TO MAKE THEM OF CEMENT 


KRESO DIP NGI 


IS A REAL NECESSITY 
ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK 
FOR MILLING LICE TICKS MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB, MANGE RINGWORM, 
AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES; 
TO DISINFECT, DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE & PURIFY. 


TALL OF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBED 
IN OUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR KRESO DIP NOI 


PARKE,DAVIS & Co. 


DEPARTMENT’ OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 





Cow-Ease 


Prevents Ticks. 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 

p and allows cows to feed in peace, making 

Mere Milk and afore Money for ro 
an, 

plied with a a eqrayer. eum pony in a 


poe. por 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your desler gannet supply 
ou, pane us his name an 
5. ne we wiil deliver 


ie to your ohieeep . 
EASE and 


‘'d. SPRAYER for 












Satisfaction or , Back. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO, 
' BOSTON, MASS, 








saves five times its cost in 





















































paid, 
STERLINE--coversi” 
repaid, Guaraneed. and joints, 
Facts for 
t Whig ea you asa 
owner should = e 
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wh. is going on at all points of 
service in this respect, I must have 
your help. I would like to have 

personal letters from every section 
bf the state. Tell about the prices 
you are now receiving.. How does 
the corn crop oneer’ What is the 
most notable thing about the or- 
chards and the truck fields? What 
@o farmers say about the dairy- 
man’s league? What local crop is 
demanding most attention? Discuss 
these or other items. WLither a let- 
ter or postal card will do, but write 
me very soon. 


CharheatiQurhott- 


Editor American Agriculturist. 





State Money for F for Fairs of 1911 


Over $322,000 was was paid in pre- 
miums by the 90 county and town 
agricultural fair associations in New 
York last year. The state reimburses 
the societies to the extent of $250,- 
000 for the premiums paid, for the 
promotion of agriculture and domes- 
tic arts, of education along agricul- 
tural lines, and the improvement of 
domestic animals. Ten societies re- 
ceive the limit of $4000 and the bal- 
ance in proportion to the amounts 
paid in premiums. In a few days 
Commissioner Huson will forward 
the checks to the treasurers of the 
societies. The societies and the 
amounts due each (omitting odd 
cents) are as follows: 

Al agri soc, $3627; Allegany Co agr 
> yg Cube fair and racing assn, 2826; Welle 

assn, 89; Broom Co agri soc, $3329 - 
hamton industrial exposition, $4000; Cattara Ak 
agri soc, $3647; Franklinville agri and driving park 
assn, $3214; Cayuga Co agri corporation, $3778; 
ee ua Co corporation, 

agri soc, $2778; 

park and agri assn, 
inton Co agri soc, $2504: Colum- 
pe Cortland Co agri soc, $4000 
$2438; Catskill mountain agri 
3080; De- 


Essex C 3 

4 Geneve Co agri soc, 

$2140; Herkimer Co 

‘Oo agri soc, $3567; Cape 

Levis Co agri soc, $1602; 

soc, $3077; Brookfield- 

Co 1235; Four Co fair «ssn, 
$1403; ea ry Co agri soc, $3734; Montgomery Co 
3148; American institute of the city of 
soc, $2760; Oneida Co 

‘ $2380: Ontario 


$289 8 : 
agri soc, $2426; Oswego Co agri soc, 


Creek, Hichland, Orwell and Boylston 

.  — Co agri soc, $2441; seme 
Oneonta union agri soc, $395 

, $1383; Schenevus aie 


Co * agri and hort 

industrial assn, $1796; St Lawrence Co agri soc, 
$3261; Oswegatchie agri soc, $4000; Gouverneur eon 
and mech soc, $2290; Raquette valley and St Regis 
valley agri soc, $3286; Saratoga Co agri s0c, $2426; 
ha *, $1747; Cobleskill agri soc, 
i , $2592; Semeca Co agri 
$3349; Hornelisville 
fair, $3499; Southern Steuben agri soc, $565; Suffolk 
Co Tees Co a —_ Sullivan Co agri sac $1946; 
Northern Tioga soc, 


qsia: “Rompkine “Co 
0c, w 


and 
soc, $2147: iver rake agri 
: Yates Co agri soc, $4000; 
Dundee fair assn, $3945. 


Potato Enchonwe Again Succeeds 


Cc, L. LOCHART 


The Long Island potato exchange 
was organized in June, 1908. In spite 
of many predictions to the contrary it 
has lived and prospered. Last week 
it celebrated its fourth annua] meetin 
under encouraging conditions. Floy 
E. Embree, manager and treasurer of 
the association, presented a_ report 
which was well received by the stock. 
holders. According to this report 
the exchanges’ total gross business 
amounted to $258,848, a total which 
exceeds last season by $18;615, divided 
as follows: 

Items of Business 





Fertilizer 

Chemicals 

Flour .... 

Twine PT Pee) 
Machinery ; 

Oij and gasoline .........+.+.+- 


ee 


Fertilizer chemicals .. 
Miscellaneous 
During the year the treasurer re- 
ceived ,269, and paid out $290,360, 
leaving a balance of . Figuring 
bills payable and loans to pay out the 
net profit for the year amounts to 
$680. The profit on potatoes amounted 
to $2139, on fertilizer $2652.50, seed 
potatoes $1145, feed $1160, on ferti- 
chemicals $760. Besides these 


fits bringing the 
gross profit up to and the totai 


expenses including salaries were 
At Pe m ane directors 


sent le of Bl Et eee 


‘Peconic, CH. Al- 


“AMONG 


Greenport, William R. Fannin 
Riverhead, J. F. W. Dresher of Wad- 
ing River, Charles T. Osborn of Hast 
Hampton, Morgan Topping of Wain- 
scott, J. B. Brown of Bridgehampton, 
E. F, Sayre of Water Mill, C. C. Dimon 
of Southampton, F. H. Case of Cut- 
chogue, G. E- Aldrich of Laurel, F. H. 
Tuthill of Jamesport, J.. F. Dimon of 
Aquebogue, H. Lowe of Calverton, 
Chester Raynor of Speonk; at large, 
H. R. Talmage. At the close of the 
meetitig the directors elected the fol- 
lowing ~officers: President, Henry R. 
Talmage; vice-president, Charles T. 
Osborn; secretary, W. R. Fanning; 
general manager and treasurer, Floyd 
E. Embree. 

During the session Pres Henry R. 
Talmage announced the resignation of 
the sales manager, C. Embree, 
which took place in January. ~He also 
stated that Mr Embree had since been 
in the employ of the agricultural de- 
partment of Maine, engaged in the 
work of organizing farmers’ exchanges. 

Owing to many discouraging condi- 
tions the Long Island potato exchange 
has had to surmount it is a matter of 
congratulation to the stockholders 
that these have been overcome. So 
far as can be seen at present there is 
every reason to expect that the asso- 
ciation will remain in business, a credit 
to the-farmers of Long Island. Had 
these farmers been less loyal and per- 
mitted their association to go the way 
of many others it would have reflected 
very strongly upon their intelligence. 

Franklin Co—A recent auction sale 
of seven grade Holstein cows brought 
an average price of $144, one cow 
bringing Fine grade yearling 
heifers brought an average of $44.50. 
Four calves three weeks old brought 

. Grass never looked more prom- 
ising at this season. Excessive rain 
has hindered planting and much land 
is too wet to work. Some grain and 
early planted potatoes are rotting. 
Apples are below normal, many trees 
not blossoming and worms being un- 
usually plenty. Pastures are very 
good. 


Steuben Co—Grass is growing finely, 
and the early varieties are heading 
out, The cool, wet condition of 
the soil has retarded spring work 
very much. Oats are doing well. 
Early planted potatoes are coming, 
and look strong and vigorous. Ap- 
ple bloom was full, and apples set 
fairly well. Live stock is on full feed 
and doing well, Milk flow is good. 
Trees of all sorts are making a very 
vigorous growth, the rains pushing 
them rapidly. Garden crops not all 
planted yet. Nut-bearing trees prom- 
ise a good crop. 


Increased Rye Acreage—Roads are 
in fair condition in Northumberland 
Co.- The scraper is being used, then 
macadam. The acreage of rye is 
reater than last on account of the 
fiy. Wheat is long in straw and prom. 
ises a good yield. Oats are growing 
nicely. Sour cherries will be abundant 
soon. Strawberries are large. Fowls 
sell at 12c pb, young chickens 20c. A 
new house with concrete foundation 
and concrete blocks is being erected. 
Several tracts of land are to be opened 
to public sale soon. 


Herkimer Co—This has been a cold 
and wet spring. AH kinds of farm 
work are late. Many potatoes have 
been planted and there would have 
been more if seed had been cheaper. 
Grass looks good and the prospect is 
good for a large hay crop. Hard 
frost June 7 injured corn, early po- 
tatoes, beans and garden truck. 


Highest Price $2650—The highest 
bid at anh auction sale from the fa- 
mous herd of Holstein-Friesian cat- 
tle of J. W. Dimick held at Rifton, 
Uister Co, recently was $2650. This 
amount was. paid by J. Henry Myer 
of New Hamburg for Friend Echo 
Hlnora,.a world’s champion 344-year- 
old cow. Her record for 30 days’ but- 
ter “is 30.4, milk 678.8 and average 
fat 3.6, and she also holds the world’s 
record for both 30 days and 60 days’ 
yield. Her best average ‘day’s yield 
of milk was 184:2. The sale was at- 
tended by nearly 500 people from all 
over the country and many high 
prices were received. One yearling 
bull was sold for $1500 and another 
bull also brought the same price. 
Some of the calves that were offered 
for sale brought as low as $35, while 
one 12-year-old cow was bid in for 
$180.. -The average price received for 
the 70 head of enttle ‘sold was in the 
neighborhood of Among the 
buyers in this vicinity who were pres- 
ent was Weston H. Rider of Kingston 
City, who was fortunate in securing 
four head of cattle which he had 
shipped to his farm at Riders Mills. 
A $50 verdict for setting fire to brush 
and dry grass on his farm was ren- 
dered against a Greenfield farmer by 
a jury before Judge Chester in the 
supreme court in Kingston the other 
day. The forest, fish and game law 
prohibits setting fire to brush, dry 
grass and fallen timber between cer- 
tain dates.in the town of Warwarsing, 
and among the other time specified 
within the ge ag period is the 
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ari park F. G. Schmidt of 
Kingston City has acquired 30. acres 
from William Stewart and seven from 
William Tenbroeck. The race track 
will be rebuilt and a new fence 
erected. Mr Schmidt contemplates 
spending $50,000 on improvements 
and when the track is completed will 
hold matinee races there. -He is in 
hopes that the county fair can be 
held there within a few years and if 
this is not possible to start a new 
fair. It is the intention of the owner 
to build a half-mile track that will 
equal if not excel the grand circuit 
track at Goshen. 


Schoharie Co—Grass looks good. 
Potatoes are not all planted yet. 
There was a heavy ge! June 8. Po- 
tatoes are $1 to $1.50 p bu, buck- 
wheat $1, hay $25 p ton. The Rose 
emy is making Dutch cheese, buying 
milk or making butter, any way that 
the farmers desire. 

Hard Frost in Oswego Co—A 
hard frost June 7 killed corn and po- 
tato vines. All crops are being put 
in late on account of the cold, wet 
weather. Grass looks fine, nearly 

- , is to be expended in this 
Co this summer in good roads. There 
is not much sale for cows, with prices 
from $35 to $50 

Summer Boarders Arriving—Grass 
looks fine, but other crops backward 
in Essex Co. Frosts the 7th and 9th 
did slight damage. Weather acts 
drier. Summer boarders are arriving 
in unusual numbers at this season. 
The steamer Evelyn has begun run- 
ning her regular mail and passenger 
trips. Large numbers of trees have 
been planted on state land this spring 
and the town-has received an annual 
supply of fish for stocking the lake 
and streams. 

Also Buying Autos—Frost June 7 
damaged gardens in Oswego. Corn. is 
planted and some of it is up, but 
looking bad color on account-of cold. 
Winter rye looks splendid, also oatze. 
Prospect is good for apples, although 
worms are numerous. Potatoes are 
up and the bugs are thick. Buck- 
wheat ground about all plowed. Milk 


at Mallory cheese factory paid its pa-. 


Sev- 
been 


trons $1.27 p 100 Ibs for May. 
eral new automobiles have 
bought recently by farmers. 


Frost Kills Beans—‘Yeather con- 
tinues very coo] in Wyoming Co. A 
severe frost June 6 did considerable 
damage to gardens in the valleys. 
Some of the farmers on the Wyo- 
ming flats who had beans up lost 
them. Most of the farmers are busy 
getting in their beans. The United 
Oil and Gas Co, which has been driill- 
ing for gas on H. C. Ewell’s farm, 
struck a good well of gas at a depth 
of about 2300 ft. Potatoes are scarce 
and high. Dairy butter is 26¢ p Ib, 
eggs 18c p doz. : 

Sowing Forage Crops in Berks—Oats 
are an even stand. Cool weather is re- 
tarding the growth of corn. Meadows 
and clover have been cut for hay. Po- 
tatoes are a perfect stand, but beetles 
are plentiful. Farmers are sowing for- 
age crops for dairies. There will be 
a fair crop of apples, peaches, plums 
and small fruits. Fat cattle are all 
sold to butchers. 

Dauphin Co—Except a few warm 
days and nights the weather has been 
too cool for vegetation and crops in 
general. Corn is very backward and 
potatoes are far from what they 
should be. The drouth of a few weeks 
has been broken by a heavy rain. 
High winds, however, have again dried 
up the surface. Strawberries abound, 
being — ee than they have 
been for Cherries are sma!}l and 
less than ‘0 Sof normal. Raspberries 
promise well. Hay will be an excep- 
tionally heavy crop, owing to tall 
growth. Winter grain is heading and 
promises a good yield. Butter sells at 
25 to 28c p Ib, eggs 20 to 22c p doz. 


A Street of Potatoes—Cold weather 
is doing much damage to both pas- 
tures and meadows in Wyoming Co. 
Potatoes are planted with 125 acres on 
one street within a space of 1% miles. 
Corn looks bad for this time of year. 
Old potatoes are 60c p bu. Beef and 
veal are high. Cheese is 13%c p Ib. 
Several hard frosts have visited this 
section, 

Big Hay Crop in St Lawrence— Wet, 
cold weather has retarded spring work 
so that there is still some grain un- 
sown, and up to last week very little 
planting done, Grass; however, in 
nearly all parts of the county, is mak- 
ing great growth, and there is every 
prospect of a big hay crop. Pastures 
are at their best, and the milk yield 
fair; although not up to what might 
reasonably be expected with warmer 
weather. Several hay presses are still 
at work in different parts of the coun- 
ty, with hay enough to keep them go- 
ing for some time yet, probably until 
the new crop is ready for market. 


Hail Destroys Hop Yards—Two hard 
frosts lately have killed considerable 
garden produce in Otsego Co. June 4 
Sistcesion en. suvbeand inten ote 

roying hop ya otn- 
er cone considerably. One house had 
60 window panes out. A few 
farmers have had to replant their corn 
on account of the cold, wet weather 


~ orchards with poison. 
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‘rotting. th a weed. Most people hav. 
ai. petete planting now. Some 
pote mn oe large enough to cultivate, )); 
not much, The midsummer Meeting 
of the Otsego pomona grange was h¢};| 
at Pierstown recently with-an addrc<, 
by State Master W. H. Vary. W. h. 
Chamberlain resigned as county de)- 
uty after 24 years’ service 
Oats Drowned Out in Cayuga Co _ 
Old meadows will be pretty good, but 
new meadows will be light because it 
has been too wet and cold, Oats are 
late. Many pieces that were sown 
were drowned out by the heavy rain. 


Aroused Over -filk Problems—R-- 
cent frost damaged early gardens. 
Grass is fine and forward. Other crops 
late.. Milk is $1.17 p 100 Ibs. Dairies 
must secure 68 points or milk will be 
refused. Only 3 barns in the vicinity 
score the necessary points; two of 
these are brand new ones, I think it 
high time something be done to work 
up milk for ourselves and be able to 
care for it if necessary. Some - 
ers are selling creant. Wool oe 23 
p |b.—{F. L. H., East Winfield, 


State Dairymen’s esrenseey @ 
recent meeting of the New York state 
dairymen’s assn in’ Syracus2 the ques. 
tion of securing a place for holding 
the next annual convention was dis. 
cussed. Formal application was made 
for a suitable building in Syracuse. 
Every effort will be made to secure the 
best speakers possible for the conven- 
tion program and an effort will be 
made to interest all manufacturers 
and producers of dairy products, Ap- 
plications for space have already been 
received by Sec W. E. Griffith of Ma- 
drid. The Syracuse Cold Storage Co 
has volunteered to store, free of 
charge, a package of butter or cheese 
for each class to be exhibited at the 
coming dairy show Dee 10-13. This 
will give persons desirous of selecting 
their butter an opportunity to do so 
from their regular make during the 
more favorable season of the year, and 
will also give them an idea of the 
keeping qualities of the goods, Pack- 
ages sent to the Syracuse Cold Storage 
Co for exhibition purposes should be 
plainly marked. 


Orleans County Crops look good. 
Corn ground is being mellowed into 
shape as fast as possible. Mr Krego 
ef Sandy Creek lost his entire stock of 
bees this spring from the spraying of 
Meadows are 
looking fine and alfalfa is luxuriant. 
Help is very scarce, as high as $30 a 
month and board being paid. There 
has been some talk of organizing a 
grange near Sandy Creek. A good 
active society is needed there, as the 
nearest grange is eight miles from 
that village. It has been a poor year 
for tomatoes on account of the cold, 
backward spring. In some sections 
a white frost badly damaged the crop. 
The onion crop here will also be light 
on account of rains.—[{B. Augsbury. 


Horticultural Round-Up—tThe sum- 
mer meeting of the state fruit grow- 
ers’ assn will be held at Albion in 
Orleans Co, Aug 14 and 15. The pro- 
gram committee is busy arranging 
details which will be announced soon. 
Every fruit grower who possibly can 
should plan to attend this meeting. 
Those who attended the meetings at 
Hilton and Sodus last year and the 
year before will need no urging to go. 
Sec Gillett of Penn Yan will notify 
members in due time. Everyone, 
whether a member or not, is welcome 
at the summer meeting. 

Light Hay Crops in Schenectady— 
Most corn was planted late on account 
of the wet weather. Some that was 
put in earlier had to be replanted. 
The hay crop generally will be rather 
light. Rye is thin. Oats are doing 
wel. Worms and bugs very plentiful. 


Tobacco Crop Retarded 


Tobaceo seeding has just begun in 
Preble county, O, writes J.W. Earman 
under date.of June 11. It will prob- 
ably be two weeks before setting is 
finished. There is a great demand for 
plants.. The dry weather hindered 
transplanting somewhat and the 
ground that was not ready before the 
dry weather commenced, cannot be 
put inte condition for transplanting. 
Acreage devoted to cigar leaf will be 
about the same as last year. Spanish 
is the main variety raised in this lo- 
cality; once in a great while seed Jeaf 
is produced, No burley will be grown 
this year. A large amount of the 
191% crop is still in growers’ hands, 
Lut in the vicinity of Eaton it is about 
aH sold. It is estimated that in some 
localities half of the 1911 crop is stil! 
unsold. What little being purchased is 
bought at 6@6%c. That which was 
sold earlier in the season brought Sc. 
These quotations are for Spanish 
only. 

Another correspondent from Preble 
county, O, F. M. Davisson, says there 
is no particular change in variety of 
tobacco grown this year. Planting had 
just commenced on June 10, and will 
continue during the month. The weath 
er has been very cool and dry with 
some frosts. The nights of June 7-8 
were cold enough to nip the corn on 
low land, menos a6 tobacco will be 
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the same as last year. Much of the 
{911 crop is in farmers’ hands, Buyers 
are offering about half its cost of pro- 
juction. This may curtail this year’s 
acreage in some instances. Bight cents 
has been a high price for Spanish this 
year. 

’' In Medina county, O, the weather 
has been cold and dry, writes E. J. 
Bell, and some plants were injured by 
the heavy frost the 8th of this month. 
There will be about the same acreage 
planted of the various kinds as in 
1911. Spanish, Dutch and broadleaf 
are grown in this county. Alli of the 
1911 crop sold at prices running from 
&6@12e p Ib in the bdle. 

Remarkable Sale of Old Tobacco 

The frost of June 7, writes N. W. 
Cool of Darke Co, O, killed tender veg- 
etation and set back the tobacco 
plants. If the present cold weather 
continues, it will retard transplanting. 
Tobacco prices have been rallying 
some the past week or 10 days, with 
Dutch selling as high as 10c, and 
Spanish up to 8c, A few days ago Al- 
bert Miller of Troy, O, sold tobacco 28 
years old to Philip ‘Spence of Lebanon, 
O, at $1 p Ib. About 100 Ibs were sold 
and tobacco was in good condition. 
The nationa) cigar leaf assn is in- 
ereasing their number of warehouses 
rapidly. 

Plants Injured in New York 

Up to June 10 in the vicinity of 
Martville, writes Howell Mason, not 
any tobacco has been set. Weather 
had been so wet and cold that plants 
grew slowly. 

Tobacco plants are bavkward, writes 
J. P. Rhoades of Oswego county, N Y, 
but few growers had commenced set- 
ting by June 10. Weather has been 
so wet and cold that beds not protect- 
ed are either all killed or so Wackward 
that they will not be of any use. Quite 
a number of growers are planting 
their tobacco ground to potatoes. Over 
half the farmers did not sow their oats 
until near June 1, and many are plow- 
ing for corn, and only a few potatoes 
are planted. 

In Lancaster county, in the vicinity 
»— Narvon, transplanting was com- 
menced about the 15th of this month. 
Acreage will be about the same as 
in 1911. 

The transplanting of the 1912 crop 
will come to an end this week under 
average or better condition. The light 
frosts recently have done no damage. 
There will be more than an average 
acreage set out owing to the failure 
of onions. The last of the local 1911 
crops was sold for 25%c p ib.—[{B. M. 
W., Hatfield, Mass, 

Farmers are pretty well along set- 
ting tobacco, but the weather is so 
cold and dry that plants grow very 
slowly. There has not been enough 
rain to lay the dust since June 1.— 
(H. M., Martville, N Y. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, June 17— 
Last week after Monday steers held 
up on light receipts and closed strong 
and fully 10c higher. Bulls were also 
active and higher; and light bulls ad- 
vanced 25@35c. Cows closed strong 
at an advance of 10@25c. Calves de- 
clined 75c on Wednesday, owing to a 
strike of the Hebrew butchers, and 
later fell off 25c, closing heavy. The 
selling range for the week was: Steers 
$ti.50 @9.30, bulls 4@7.40, cows 2.50@ 
6.60, veals 7@10.75, culls 5@7.50, but- 
termilks 5@6.50. Milch cows were 
fairly steady at last week’s quotations. 

Today there were 30 cars of cattle 
and 4490 calves on sale. Steers opened 
slow, but were more active later; 
prices ruled steady to firm; bologna 
bulls were strong; fat bulls unchanged; 
cows steady on moderate receipts and 
all sold. Calves were slow,with a droop- 
ing market, and prices fell off 25@ 
SOc, but the pens were cleared. Ordi- 
nary to choice steers sold at the range 
of $7.25@9:40 p 100 Ibs, including 8 
cars of Pa, 1190 to 1355 Ibs, at the 
range; 4 cars Va, 1160 to 1233 Ibs, 8.35 
@8.50, car O, 1177 Ibs, 8.30. Bulls sold 
at 5 @ 7.80, cows 3@6.20, veals 6.50@ 
9.37, culls 5@6, buttermilks 5@5.50. 

Sheep continued mn moderate sup- 
ply after last Monday and held up to 
opening prices, with a good demand 
at the close, Lambs on moderate re- 
ceipts ruled firm and improved 10c on 
Thursday; the market closed weak at 
about opening prices, The selling 
Tange for the week was: Ewes @ 
4.75, culls 2@2.75, wethers 5@5.50; 
lambs 7.0@10, culls 6@7, yearlings 

50@8.50. Today there were 46 cars 
s stock on sale. Sheep were steady 
for good, handy stock; slow to lower 
for heavy and coarse; lambs 25@35c 
lower, but active at the decline, About 
all sold at 3@4.50 p 100 Ibs for com- 
mon to prime ewes; a few mixed at 
4.75@5, culls at 2 2.50, lambs at 7.50 
@9.50, culls at 6.50. Top price for Va 
lambs 9.50, state lambs 8.75, Tenn 
8.50, W Va 9.37. 

Hogs held up steady until Friday. 
when market dropped 10c; cl 
weak at the decline. Today about 4 
Cars were on sale. Market deciined 
lic, with hogs ave ng 125 to 240 

p D100 tbs. 








Ibs selling at 7.50@ 7. 
The Horse Market 


There was a tather better demand 
for work horses seat week, and at 


large auction marts and private sales 
stables prices were fully sustained. 
Riding and driving horses are in 
rather limited supply, but demand 
was slack, and with dealers holding 
firm, trading was limited. Sse 
heavy drafters are quoted at 

400 p head, chunks 225@275, good 
sound, second-hand work horses oa, 
@ 200: a few extra do at higher fig- 
ures, and old horses and cripples 
down to 25. 

At Buffalo, prices on the best qual- 
ity dry-fed beef cattle were steady last 
Monday, \ but on common kinds and 
grassers quotations eased off 25@40c 
from those of the previous Saturday. 
Fair to prime steers showing good 
to heavy weight sold at $8.50@9.36 
shipping and butcher steers 7@9, year- 
lings 6@8.85, cows 4@7.75, heifers 5@ 
8, feeders 4@6, jobbers 4@5.50, bulls 
4@7. Hogs eased off 15@25c Mon- 
day on receipt of 16,000 head. Mixed 
weights sold at 7.50@7.55 p 100 Ibs, 
Yorkers 7.50, pigs 6.75@7. Sheep and 
lamb receipts were 6000 head; market 


steady. Good to choice spring lambs 
sold at 8.75 9.25, yearlings 5@5.25, 
ewes 3.768@ 





The Utica Chases Market 


It has continued cold and wet in 
this dairy section the past week, and 
cattle have been so affected by the 
chilly nights that the yield of milk 
is at a standstill, if indeed it has not 
decreased slightly. The production 
of cheese is now probably as large as 
it will be this season. All June make 
is being offered, and, as it is of fine 
auality, it is in demand for storagé 
purposes. 

Influenced by decided advances at 
other primary markets last week 
there was an advance here today of 
lec over last week’s quotations. The 
official transactions were: Large col- 
cred 75 bxs, large white 150, small 
colored 2460, and small white 1725, all 
at 14%c. The curb sales were at 
14%c. The sales of butter were 282 
pkgs at 26% @27 

At Watertown, N Y, June 17, an 
advance in cheese prices took place on 
the jocal board Saturday. The sales 
aggregated 11,000 bxs at a range of 14 
@14%c, the latter price ruling. 


Hops Retarded by Cold 


Recent sales of hops in New York 
have been at 21@30c p ib, these in 
Madison Co, the last large lot held 
by growers. Inspection of a number 
of hop yards by F. M. Blodgett and 
Charles G,. Crittenden of Cornell 
shows that there is not much mold 
showing in hop yards to date. On 
the Pacific coast in Ore and Cal recent 
contracting of the growing crop has 
been at E 

Hop vines are badly damaged, writes 
a correspondent from ‘Canajoharie, 
N Y, by the recent hail storm and 
high, cold winds. ‘Some yards are 
practically ruined for the crop of this 
year. No offers for growing ‘hops 
have been made to date. New acre- 
age is very small. 


> 








Additional Bean Reports 
A correspondent writing from Al- 
bion, N Y¥, says that in Orleans Co 
bean acreage will be 10 to 15% larger 
than a year ago. .. Planting will ex- 
tend into July, as the ground has been 
too.wet to plow. The main reason for 
the increase of acreage is the good 
prices received the last few years. 

Every farmer in the vicinity of 
Geneseo, N Y, raises beans. The acre- 
age will be about the same as usual 
Planting was in operation about 
June 10, 

Bean acreage about 90% of that of 
last year, Soil conditions better than 
average.—[A. G. G., Pontiac, Mich. 

If good weather continues beans 
will be in this month. Acreage is 
larger than a year ago.—[L. G. C., 
Lapeer, Mich. 

Prospects are good for the bean 
crop. A large part of the acreage was 
planted. the week of the 15th. Soil 
is in prime condition. Acreage ig 
about the same as a year agu—[R. P. 
R., Caro, Mich. 

Beans are progressing on dry 
ground, but are late on wet ground. 
Acreage same as a year ago.—[R. P. 
M., LeRoy, Mich, 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 88c 
p bu, oats 59@65c, bran $26 p ton, 
middlings pif corn meal 31, loose tim- 
othy hay 20 @ 26, clover 17@22, milch 
cows 75 ea, veal calves T7@7T%ec p 
lb, full cream cheese cheddars. and 
flats 14¢, e 25c p doz, fowls 16c p 
lb, ducks geese 14e, a 
18e p beh, spinach 1.25-p bbl. 

At Syracuse, No 1 poate hay $18 
@21 p tom alfalfa 19, oat straw 13, 

e 





chickens 1b, ducks 16c, geese 
18c, turkeys 1 eges 2ic p doz, corn 
88c p bu, oats 67e, corn meal 31 p ton. 


At Baffalo, wheat $1.18 p bu, corn 
80c, oats Bic, barley 1.25, bran ak 
ton, standard middlings 26, red dos 
cottonseed meal 81, gluten feed 28. 


Butter At Elgin butter re- 
mains firm at 






WITH NEW YORK FARMERS 


>. The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate re- 
mains at 3c p qt to the farmer in the 

ec zone having no station changes, 
or $1.51 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York. The market was very slow all 
through last week, owing to the co 
wether, and there was some talk of 
a change in price, but the expecta- 
tion of warmer weather carried the 
rate past the middle of the winter, 
and it will probably continue. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-yt cans for the week ending June 
15 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 


ge SES SFP Pore 47,067 4,084 
Susquehanna ........... 11,674 24 
Wenst Shore ............. 17,050 1,675 
Lackawanna ............ paged 2,700 
N Y C (long haul) ..... 168 3,715 
N Y C lines (short haul) 13 350 125 
SONNE 1h alata a0 5534, c.0¢.5-s 0 1,498 3,768 
Lehigh valley ..........: 37 500 3,196 
Homer Ramsdell line 2,850 39 
Ss ED ois'S ogc oe &S am 2,789 140 
Other sources ........... 1,965 57 








Totals 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cente a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 








oe FARMS FOR ft BENT’ will ve 
. or : 

at above but will be inserted in 
our ESTATE 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head. thus making « small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange’ 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


adver- 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY —For the 


t sort of = 
young man, moderate means, and ledge of 
p= a a cmare 9m laters Ee Gen, 


lished business of ts. For particula 
dress BR. D. COLE. Bietatgeton, N J. ~- Bi: 


FOR “-o' plants, All Seasons, Surehe: 
Danish Ballhead, Fiat Duteh, Staiky Dlants: cate 
el $1 putea eee. $9 10,008, 


CABBAGE, celery, caulifiower, sweet petate. tomate 
plants, by — oe. Se. Low thou- 
sand prices. Si RE 
Good Ground, N Y¥ - ws 


CABBAGE, CELERY, ali 
toes, tomatoes, 
Caulifiowers $2.50 per 1000 
tol, Pa. s 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS, red and yellow, §2 per 


1000. ew and tomato price list fre. W. &. 
FORD & Hartly, Del. 


CABBAGE PLANTS, cauliflower, celery, to 
sweet potato, 100 postpaid 30¢. GLICK’S SER 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa 


VICKS BRANC =_ ASTER PLANTS one cent 
each, postpaid. A. B. KATKAMIER, Macedon, N Y¥ 











kinds, $1 per 1000. 
peppers, $2 per 1000. 
J. C. SCHMIDT, Bris- 




















DANISH BALLHEAD bbage J 

1000. BR. B. POST. Norwich, N _ ee on 
MISCELLANEOUS 

JOB PRINTING. PHOTO- ow — a 


typing. catalogs, booklets, papers, Press 
lowest prices and shortest time. Tou are invited ‘ 
submit pub- 





WANTED—All engaged couples to write us for 
samples and prices on engraved or printed wedding 
ge - ee x be ordered one month 
in adva Mention number wanted 
OLD DOMINION” Parent CO, Norfolk, Va. 





ROLLER EXTENSION MILKING STOOLS— 





D No 1, Cincinnatus, N 

WANTED—Smal! separator in good order, sult- 
able for mitk from one cow. Address BOX 695 
Babylon, N Y¥ 





PATENTS—Our name is our inducement. RICH 
—— & WOODWORTH, Jenifer Building, Wash- 
ington 





CHARLES TOWNLEY, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 


FARM GATES two dollars. 
ryden, N Y. 

















EGGS AND POULTRY 
MADISON, SQUARE GARDEN prize-winning 
strains—Rhode Island Reds, Barred White 


Wyando' White and Brown Orns ; _ pata 
15, $7 100. Light “Laphornas Brahm: 
egas $2.50 per 15. : talog gratis. F. M PRES. 





Indien Runner duck 
ock for sale 
Snelitown, Md 


Cees, 


FAWN AND WHITE 
N BAY 


20 for $1. ‘one better. 
VIEW POULTRY FARMS, 

WHITE LEGHORNS, Wyckoff strain; 
$12 per 100, prepaid.. WHITE LEGHORN 
Atglen, Pa. 


’ 





baby chicks 
YARDS, 





$1.00, 
Berk- 


$3.00; white guinea eggs 15 


COLLIE 
—Te IONEER POULTRY YARDS, 
shire, N Y. 





northera 


BABY WHITE LEGHORNS lc. Hardy. 
bred. HARRY COPELAND, Canton, N Y 


ROSEDALE, 





SINGLE sad Black Minorcas. 
Woodhull, N ¥ 





LIVE STOCK 


TWO ADVANCED registry Jersey cows. For less 
than they made last year. Also show bull calf, at 
sacrifice price. Satisfaction ro Cope, quick, 
or write. JOSEPH HARGRAV Lisbon, TZ. 





MALE HELP WANTED 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP!—The as 
Se aod we = ald society has 

wishing to employment on oe Many 
oft them are without experience. They are able-bodied 
J willing to work. If you can make use of 


or a married man, with 
rs is a Le or- 
ization, whose object tt is to assist encour - 
to become farmers. We rge 


commission employer or employ dress 
FARM LABOR BUREAU “13 Second ‘Avenue. New 
York City. 





WANTED—Men and women for government posi- 
tions. $80 month; annual vacations; short hours: 
no “‘layoffs;’’ common education sufficient; over 12,000 

intments coming ; a unnecessary; farmers 

ble. Send postal immediately for free list of 
positions on. RANKLIN' INSTITUTE, Dept € 1%, 
Rochester, N 





GOVERNMENT postoffice examinations 
soon. Farmers eligible. Common education t. 
oe repared by former United States ot service 

ner. Free booklet. PATTERSON CIVIL SERV- 
ice SCHOOL, Box *813, Rochester, N Y 





WANTED—Married working farmer on my Lake 
Champlain farm to work under owner. Liberal wages 
House and privileges to right man. State wages and 
references. WM E. KOCH, Whitehall, N Y¥. 





Berkshires, Chester 
Guernseys, 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, 
bred sows, service boars; collies; 
F. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


POLLED HEREFORDS for sale at 
prices. Bull and beifer calves. OWEN 
WOOD & SON, Fleming, Pa. 


2 CHOICE MARCH O I C registered sow eS 
ersey bull calf registered. ANSEL FAU ’ 
Dundee, N Y. 


FOR SALE—22 r 
year) , two-year as. 
wich, Y. 





farmers’ 
UNDER- 








ered Brown Swiss cows, calves, 
JOHN C. FOSTER, Green- 





POLAND-CHINAS, one registered sow and young 
— Se sell cheap, FRANK LANE, Fern- 
wi 








WANTED-—Postoffice clerks, 
riers. Thousands needed 
examination free Write 
St Louis 


GOVERNMENT ae Rt the me for 
list of positions open ANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
Dept C 19, Rochester, N y 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
TWO MEN. willing, want work on farm. Money 
ne object. STROMBERG, 86 24 Ave, Care of Js- 
seph, New York City 


AGENTS 


AGENTS—Guaranteed shves. Must wear one year 
or new pair free All styles. Fit guaranteed. 
profit on every sale. Quick seller. Write today for 


city and rural car- 
Examinations soon. Trist 
today. OZMENT, 107 RK. 

















, 








POLAND-CHIN 
RUPRACHT, Fernwood, N 





WEEKS’ OLD PIGS $3.00 each. A. T. 
ROCERS. Sagaponack, N Y. 


O I C, best strain. If interested, write FRISBIE 
©O, Savona, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 
16-Ib_ RABBITS—Flemish Giants, 
and Black Belgian ha 

















FOR Sy ey ie go Ayrshire wall, 7 months 
complete outfit, GUARANTEED SHOE CO, 2253 
old. Price $35. B. Crane, Carmel, N Third St, Dayton, 0 
IMPERIAL HERD Yorkshire swine. Write wants GENTS make $5 o day selling my st flypaper 
Cc. BE. DE WEESE, Sidney, 0. holder. REV PHILI Y 
A ore. _ Digs. cheap. FRED 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





Meee Stott ewe punctate te plate (hate ts 
average a Ses 6 oe ae ee 
whole on_ new ground from high priced 
~*) , 5 
RE aw Ay, Al ous Dentak 
cabbage ‘plants $2.50. caulifiower, $2.50 Der 
1000. tseane tomatoes "$2 07 $00,000 sweet cute 
Res "vont" sate ‘sd Satcitnasn ils "be 


tt 
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NEW farm circular free. LELAND. 
Dept 36, ‘31 Milk’ Bt, ‘Boston. 2 
Results Exceeded His Expectations 
Orange Judd Company, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Piease continue 
my aster plant classified adv two more 
for which I attach check. I 


orders from this form of advertising. 
it gore. .—{A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, 
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WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 





| FIELD NoTEs 


Live Srocn Fieco Reracecwrarive 
° ETHAN A. HUTCHINGS 








Valuable Week-Old Calf 


Stevens Brothers of Liverpool, N Y, 
write: “Many of your readers are fa- 
miliar with the name of Pontiac Clo- 
thilde De Kol 2d,our cow that successive- 
ly broke the world’s records for butter 
production in seven, 30 and 365 days. 
}t may be of interest to know that she 
has just dropped a handsome bull calf, 
as fine an individual as we ever had 
the pleasure of seeing. The sire of the 
ealf is our $7500 beauty, King Korn- 
dyke Hengerveld Ormsby. The two 
nearest dams of this bull calf average 
36.4 pounds of butter ina seven-day offi- 
cial test. He is probably the most val- 
uable week-old bull calf living. His 
dam heads the world’s record and his 
sire’s dam made a world’s record for 30 
days as a three-year-old and has again 
done the trick as a mature cow. Such a 
calf is, of course, beyond the reach of 
most dairymen and breeders, but we 
have a large number of other young 
bulls, bred in lines of great produetion. 
We are having a big demand for the 
catalog of the young bulls we recently 
had made out-and which has been ad- 
vertised in the columns of American 
Agriculturist; and the inquiry letters 
are beginning to pour in. In such a 
large herd as we own, the calves keep 
coming right along, and although we 
have placed several iately, we believe, 
without looking up the matter, that 
we have as many young bulls on hand 
now as we did when we cut wnyd prices, 
two or three weeks ago.”—IE A. H. 


Cleveland Sale at Syracuse 


At the annual sale of the Breeders’ 
Consignment Sale Co, held at. Syracuse, 
June 6 and 7, and held under the man- 
agement of Harry Cleveland,” which 
management was above criticism, being 
one of the best conducted sales of the 
year, a total of 226 animals were sold, 
bringing $74,505, an average of $334 a 
head. There were a lot of animals that 
should have brought more money than 
they did. As usually in a sale of this 
kind the cheap stock brqught all they 
were worth, but some of the consignors 
that had a quantity of high quality 
animals must have gone home disap- 
pointed at the prices they had to take. 
The highest priced animal was a bull 
sold to J. L. Mason of Elgin, Ill. Below 
are listed a few of the more important 
sales: 

King Segis Pontiac Manor, 





. Mason, Elgin, Il. $3000 
Fairmont Spofford Piet je, 
c. S. Lunt, Charlotte, N Y, 1325 
Gelsche Segis, 
M. .\very, Sparta, N J, 1250 


I. 
King Por.ciac Jewel Korndyke, 

W. B. Hatch, Ypsilanti, Mich. 1025 
King Segis Pontiae Plus, 

Nelson Bros, Stromsburg, Neb, 975 
Bettie Hamilton, 

R. E. Chapin, Batavia, N Y, 900 
Korndyke Pontiac Aaggie, 

E. GC. Newman, Webster Station, 


f 900 

Cleopatra Gelsche 2d, 

D. H. Hoover, Temperance, Mich, 805 
Segis Beets Girl, 

Cc. H.. Fisk, Syracuse, N Y, 800 
Amy Hartog, 

B. D. Crandall, De Ruyter, N Y, 710 
eg Veeman Beets, 


G. Frvummel, Hien Bridge, N J, 700 
oat Henge veld haga Pietertje, 
Tully farms, Tully, N Y, 675 
ats Cleopatra 
H. Fisk, Syracuse, N Y, 675 


Meta Hengerveld Fayne, 

Stevens Bros Co, Liverpool, N Y, 670 
Waconda Clothilde Artis, 

George Abbott, Cortland, N Y. 690 


Trene Jasamine De Kol, 

Emery Meyer, Randall, N ¥, 680 
King Fayne, 

Miles J. Peck, Cortland, NY, 625 


Segis Aaggie Lily 
Stevens Bros Co. "Liverpool, N Y, 660 
Lady Hijlaard Inka, 


Fred Booth, Randalls, N Y, 630 
Clintonia Sarcastic, 

Milanhurst stock farm, Milan, Pa, 615 
Segis Tehee Artis, 

Stevens Bros Co, Liverpool, N Y, 610 
King Pietertje Segis, 


E. W. Enstwin, Rockford, Ill. 605 
Alpha Mead Waconda Pietje, 

I, M, Avery, Sparta, N J, 560 
Brightview Corona, 

George 8S. Loomis, Orwell, N Y, 560 
Inka Walker Johanna, 

H. B. Davis, Chester, N Y, 555 
Ardena_Clothilde Burke, 

J. Gibson, White Plains, N Y, 550 


Eirene Julip Fayne, 

Stevens Bros Co, Liverpool, N Y, 540 
Queen Aaggie Beets De Kol, 

T. E. Getzelman, Hampshire, Till, 525 
Hillside Edna Pietje, 

John Arfman,’Middletown, N Y, 500 
Segis Beets Walker, 

James Gillett, Portland, Me, 500 
Princess Pietertje De Kol Paul, 

V. C. Warring, Jamesville, N Y, 500 
Burtondale Ida Pietertje, 

Milanhurst stock farm, Milan, Pa, 500 
Butter King Molly 

John Arfman, Middletow n, N Y, 500 
ee og Esther, 

D. H. Hoover, Temperance, Mich, 500 
Hartog De Kol Clothilde Artis, 

James Gibson, White Plains, N Y, 500 
Woodcrest Dora De Kol, 

James Gibson, White Plains, N Y, 500 
Segis Lily Belle, 

I. M. Avery, Sparta, N J, 475 
Pauline Ilma De Kol 34d, 

T. E. Getzelman, Hampshire, Ill, 465 
Barbara Beets De Kol, 


oO. L. Ives, Guilford, N Y, 460 
aa" Pledge Copia, 


BE. Getzelman, Hampshire, Ill, 450 


Poland-China for Sale 


Cc. Owen Carman of Trumansburg, 
N Y, writes: “Hog sales seem to be 


very slow this spring but I am selling 
a few along. Inquiries seemed to have 
dropped off when the weather  per- 
mitted farm work to begin. I still have 
a nice bunch of Poland-China spring 
sows. Our breeders’ association is 
coming along nicely. I think that you 
receive our monthly publication. There 
have heen a few very well-bred Hol- 
stein bulls come into our neighborhood 
lately owned by members of our asso- 
ciation. I have sold two young Poland- 
China pigs to Cornell university for ex- 
experimental purposes.”—[E. A. H. 








Tippy Colonel Takes a New Home 
John Trucox of Sycamore, O, has pur- 
chased from Charles F. Sprague of 
Lima, O, the boar, Tippy Colonel. This 
boar has been the sire of many prize 
winners, and lands in nother good Ohio 
herd: He will be a good running mate 
for Oakland Ohio Chief, that great 
breeding boar Mr Trucox purchased at 
the Tom Johnson closing out sale, 


1000-Pound Poland!China Boar 

S. E. Jennings of Williamsport, O, 
writes: “I have sold everything I had 
to sell and want to change my adv as 
per copy. The American Agriculturist 
has sold all for me, I tried a number 
of papers before I found what paper 
brought the best returns, I am feeding 
the best boar I ever fed, can easily make 
him weigh 1000 pounds. Several ex- 
pert feeders who saw him wanted to 
buy him. Most of my spring pigs are 
by him, I am feeding a litter to show 
in the Poland-China futurity. stock in 
ar way entire herd is nominated.”— 


Importing Ayrshire Cattle 


The recent importation of Ayrshires, 
now in quarantine, has been’ made by 
Frank S. Peer. One of this number is 
the champion Ayrshire bull Nether 
Craig Spicy Sam, who was invincible 
from the years 1906 to 1909. Six of 
his get are in this importation, The 
whole importation will be sold at the 

















Where Guernsey Blood Counts. for Much 


This promising heifer was recenty purchased at the Frederick Phillips 


sale by J. Larocque of Bedminster, Pa. 


She fetched $325 and is a beautiful 


island prize winner, out. of the dam ‘of a first. prize winner and a reserve 
champion cow, Her very aristocratic name is Imported Polly of Beaulieu VI. 





’ 
sale of the New England and Ayrshire 
clubs at -Syracuse, N Y, June 25,.and26, 
together with choice consignments from 
the celebrated Branford farms’..herd of 
Groton, Ct; eight head from J, F, Con. 
verse & Co of Woodville, N Y; five 
head from Penshurst farm of Narberth, 
Pa: five from . J. Karr & Son of 
Alma, N Y; 10 from L. Huffstater of 
Sandy Creek, N Y; 15 from the Lotus 
Fields of West Berlin, Vt; six from 
Matthew Hanna of Brownsville, Vt; two 
from Jesse I. Carrier of Fulton, N Y. 
Catalogs may be obtained by addressin 
the auctioneer, Leander F. Herrick o 
Worcester, Mass. 


Berkshire Sales at Syracuse 

A Berkshire sale will be held in con- 
nection with the Ayrshire sale in Syra- 
cuse, June 26. L. F. Herrick of Wor- 
eester, Mass, will issue catalogs and 
will send same to anyone upon request. 
The animals admitted to the sale will 
be passed upon previously by a com- 


mittee and approved by them before 
they can be sold. It is possible that 
the New York state breeders’ associa- 


tion will hold a sale of Berkshires at 
Syracuse some time during the fall. 
Both ae should be well attended. 
[E. 


Heavy Yields on Pasture 

Hinds & Smith of Springfield Center; 
N Y, write: “We have not turned out 
to pasture at this writing some of our 
grade Holsteins that are fresh and are 
milking as high as 60 pounds a day. 
We have on hand at present 50 head of 
grade Holsteins and 25 head of grade 
Guernseys. These all freshen within 
the next 60 days, all are of good size 
and nice milking type. We have sold 
over four carloads in the last three 
weeks and have no trouble in disposing 
of. them where parties come and see 
them. We can put together as nice a 
lot of animals as anyone could wish to 
own and prices are cheap considering 
the quality. We do not handle poor 
individuals.”—[E. A. H. 


Prof Curtiss Buys a Show Boar 

Prof C. F. Curtiss, dean of the Iowa 
agricultural college, recently visited 
Tannanbaum farms at Willoughby, O, 
and purchased Matchless Rival 3d and 
Matchell Queen 8th, litter mates of Sep- 
tember 20, 1911, farrow. Their sire is 
Matchless Baron Duke and they are out 
of Rival’s Ohio Queen, Matchless Bar- 
on Duke is a son of Baron Duke 50th, 
out of a splendid daughter of Master- 
piece, and Rival’s Ohio Queen is a 
daughter of Rival’s Lord Premier 24d, 
full brother of the Kinloch boar Rival’s 
Lord Premier and a son of Lord Pre- 
mier’s Rival.—[E. 


Up to 38-Pound Mark 

The cow Bessie Netherland Baroness, 
who has an official record of 30 pounds 
of butter in seven days, presented her 
owners, Henry Lathrop & Sons with a 
well marked heifer calf, sired by Korn- 
dyke Pontiac Pet, a son of Pontiac Pet, 
who has a record of 37 pounds of butter 
in seven days. Thus the average record 
for the dam and sire’s dam of this calf 
is 33 pounds of butter in seven days, 
a pretty good average.—[E. A. H. 


Breeder Changes Farms 

That well-known breeder, D. O. Me- 
Kinley has changed his location. His 
future address will be Georgesville, O. 
He reports 70 head of spring pigs and 
10 sows to farrow. He says he has 
about settled on his new farm and has 
gs Se put out 120 acres of corn,—. 
[E 


Superba Takes Defender’s Pen 

The boar Defender, a two times cham- 
pion at the International, the boar that 
made a reputation for Harry Browning 
and East Brothers of Lima, O,is now en- 
joying good blue grass on the farm of 
E. S. Mayes, Jr, of Springfield, Ky. East 
Brothers, who were the proud owners 
of this International winner, have giv- 
en Defender’s pen to Superba, and he is 
filling the position in good shape, He 
is a son of The Professor. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the. greatest 
sire that ever lived. He is13 years old and 
as vigorous as a 4-year-old. Why?" He has 
ey’ es and vitality. is sons are 
him. They are coming to be recognized 
=; ‘all as the greatest sires on earth. Look 
them by and if you want one of them write 
me, so sons of Rag Apuie Korndyke and 
Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi 


E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, N. Y. 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one (1) carload yearlings, also 
one (1). carload two (2) year oid heifers, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E. C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
Sent or FREE ltr ted Becki. 
Holsteln-Friedan Association. Box 115, ‘Beatileboro, Vt. 
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BRANFORD FARMS 
GROTON, CONNECTICUT 


15 Ayrshires and 
25 Berkshire Pigs 


to the Consignment Sale 


to be held at the State Fair 
Grounds, Syracuse, New York 


on June 25th and 26th 


Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD eee IN sana’ 
‘We tional in choice 
val heifers bred and heifer ~ 4 — of these calves 
are sired by a grandson of Belle Korndyke, she being the 
dem of the two 37 -lb. cows. Others are sired b; = 
premier herd sires, Milk & Butter King and King Segis 
‘erveld. The Milk and Butter y has twenty offic: resend 
jaughters, one ae them holding the World’s record three-yeax 
old milk record, of 787 Ibs. milk in seven days and 3025 lbs. iz 
thirty days, ene Sony 4 123 Ybs. in seven days and 106.333 Ibe. 
in thirty days. Al Pe are A. R. O. dams. 
Will be glad to send watented pedigrees 


HOLSTEIN 


BULL CALVES 


Farmers prices. 
CANTON, PA. 























From large producers. 
H. C. GATES, 


35 JUST FRESH 
30 due July and Aug. 
70 due Sept. and Oct. 
100 heifers, one and two years 
old, sired by full blooded bulls and are 
extra nice. The cows are large and in 


fine condition. Bell phone No. 311F.5 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 











Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin vested by Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate shipment. 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 














ificent young bull, born Se: 4+) 1911. Bg King 
ofthe Pou Dam, Minnie Spotford 24.6 Ibs. milk, 2. 
Ibs. butter in7 oi dere. She has two 30- i and Mer dam has 


two 30-lb. sisters that have each — oduced 30-Ib. daughters. 
Another eas, born Oct, 2, 1911; his sire a 
en Pet. A Rt -R.O.dam of good capacity and breeding. Othe’ 

we Cech or aol — also cows and heifers . 


call. Pe “ 
Poutinc Kerndyke” No. 18000 heads the herd. ™** 
E. H. KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N.Y. 


BULL CALVES 


from daughters of Pearl of the Dairy “Joe-De-Kol.” 
Sired by Sir Ormsby Korndyke whose tw? nearest dams 
average over 35 Ibs. butter and over 600 Ibs. of milk 
in 7 days; 135 lbs. of butter and 2700 tbs, of milk in 
$0 days. The largest average bull in service today. 


EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN |. 
BULL S sane 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


COLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty Registered ane fresh and 
nearby for sale; also a Son of Joe Pied edge No, 
= who is at the head of our herd. Dam has 

b. Butter in 7 days, now in test; also carload 
3 Grade Springers due April and d May. 


JOHN R. FROST, Munnsville, N. Y. 


Registered Holsteins 


Service Bulls, Bull calves, cows. 15 heifers 
not bred. Scotch collie pups, male and female 
cheap. Write us what you wan 


J. A. LEACH 
Imperial Stock Farm, Cortland, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


born Feb. 20, 1912. His seven nearest dams aver- 
age 23.69 lbs. Sire, King Pietertje Segis by King 
nes out of a 29 Ib. world’s record four-year-ol 
am & Posch cow, her dam a 20,9 Ib. 
deen of De Kol 2d’s Paul De Kol out of an 
A.R.O, cow. An extra fine animal. $140 buys him. 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 
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REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
Sired PREMI 


ER PONTIAC, who is 75 per cent the same 
mending ae renege J Lady Ko s record 
cow for seven and 30 ere, Ibs. and Ibs. respec- 

: N & SON 
a 





Orchardale Stock Farm 


ff f born March 11, 1912. Record of 
ann 1430 thea Sat: F7ndsca to Hengerveid 


yuan MURRAY, West Wiaield,N.¥. 


Cc wae 


Ap w 
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June 22, 
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: POLAND-CHINA SWINE 
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Jenningshurst Stock Farms | 
Towanda, Penna. 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale. 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprictor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 





anil 








LAKESIDE STOCK FARM -—HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. ¥ 





Unadilla Valley Holsteins 
ARE PRODUCERS 


Our cows are selected from the best milking 
herds of central N. ¥. Can furnish carload lots 
or less of large, young, tuberculin tested fresh 
or close gers, with yearly milk records of 
1. T. & C. A. Welch, West Edmeston. N. Y. 
Located 25 miles from Utica, N. Y.,Via D.L.W.R.R. 








Have for sale during the next thirty days 
” . 
50 High-Grade Holsteins 
Hostel of abeice breeding. reeret 
action ‘Guaranteed. 


pete. Also six youn ng. 
ces right. 
pa & Shim, SPRINGFIELD CENTER, REW YORK 














100 High - 


Holstein “Cows 


ranging ng in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


Milanhurst Stock Farm is offering 
12 Registered Holstem Cows 


two to-six years old meeet all with A.R.O, record: 
also a few © Loemteas. s. I must move them, an 
will price m ri 


JOHN IL ELSBREE, MILAN, PA, 


Dairymen impr Improve Your Herd) 3 


of Hengerveld~ poms 
who has _ y :  —¥ one son of Pon 








Born 3a 1 apo ‘Spent is 1911p sion 
Bo une ai, Be %. orn 
Horm June 3 22 - a ask for it, at nave ve 


not w 
some ether ne indivi ual 
Cc. L. Banks, Locus Stock "Farm, New Berlin, N.Y 


Far Sale Holstein Bulls 


“ n Senos. tol year old. One bull one year old wheee Home 
rest dams have official butter records that wean S Ibs. in7 

fay re 5.00. These from a. grand-daughter of Sir Korndyke 
Manor De Kol, one year old, price $60.00. Write your wants to 


HH. WICK WIRE, Hubbardeville, N. ¥. 


Grade Holsteins 


We have several carloads of the best young cows 
that money will buy. If you want this kind, 
come and see them. Prices upon application. 


F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand,N.¥Y. 




















ao bt 


ou want the Best money can buy,write,or 
es look me some of the 4 

of Sir Rag le Kornd 
Dams of RPS oO eon 


rds. 
ADAMS, Madnusville, N. ¥. 


BULL GALVES 














Sire of King Segis Beets 
48702 Md se h- 
ters avera, at 2 years, 17.96 butter in7 
days. If you. are interested in something that 
has foundation breeding, write for full partien- 
lars and 

i. A Stanton 4 & Sons, New Woodstock, N.Y. 





A.R.O. Bull Calf ">> eis, 1013 
Sire Paladin Burke, No 46390, “dam a 
daughter of De Kol Burke, with an A. "Ah. 0. 
of 86.9 milk one day; 24.15 Ibs butter 7 days; 
2333.3 Ibs milk and 95.3 ibs bu 30 days. His 
first ht tested daughters > 
sire. 


This calf is two-thirds white, 
He a Sg handsome individual. 


o ni cars. 
Utica, N. ¥. 








Pioneer Farms 


Y¥ Lng K sired 8A Pyles Hage! Korndyan No. 
BR. O. records from tom 

rocket aitetinn-< oT jays at that will 

Special offering— Young ball 8 mos. old from a 


ib. 
dam tor $70.0. Write, &. K. MUNRO, CAMILLUS, 5.1, 


A. R. O. HOLSTEIN BULLS 


We can gave you time, trouble and money. Write 
wanta. Sosvis Brothers, Fly Creek, xe. 








Kol, 83689, a 
of Lelia Clothilde DeK.ol 2d, 110782, a 9%5-4b. three-year-old. Te 
is 14 mos. Some a ated ey a.c0n of Kevadytn Goer, ol's 
Prinee. S BROTHERS, Canton, St. Lawrence Co., 


Jersey Bull Calves 











1856 — RIVERSIDE AYRSHIRES —1912 
Bull calves t_..- record cows and [mported 
sires at farm ces, haye won more prizes 

than any herd in United Btates 
3. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, “. Y. 
Also Shetiand and Hackney Ponies. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
A, very choloe lot 
J 

FOR SALE #5235 


for breeding, we give free service by 
Stallion. BLYTHEWOOD ARMS 














BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Berkshires||~ 


In purchasing Berkshires, do not fail 
to get in with us or come and see 
our herd. We have 300 head of the 
long deep-bodied kind. Our sires are 
Stars Royal Masterpiece 2d, 124084, 
Lee Premier 1 and Linda’s 

Champion Masterpiece 152820. Spring 
pigs for sale and bred sows. 


BRANFORD FARMS, 











Bern Feb. 32, 1912. Fine individual, 
ot white, well grown, and is sired by Sir 
A.3.0 daughters, 8 of them average 


BULL CA 


rec 7} Ibs. 
A BR. O. record 


1 age. has A 
year ted, She is from well- 
WwW. D. BOBENS, 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL GALVES 


High-class individuals. World record A 

Yiood Tines. We need stable room and Ri 
prices these calves accordingly. 

E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will give satisfaction. W.-H. Wickham, Slate 


A. RB. 0, Holstein Helfer cals 


We offer a few fine heifer calves at a low price. 
Also a few bulleulves. J.H. Phelps & Son, Vernon,N.Y. 


25s Sa a4 


of 17.96 Ibs. as junior 2- 
arge record strain. 


POLAND, HN. ¥. 














7 “aye tod is Ibe in 30 days, and only Sare | 








os, Tally, N.&.- 


Henry Fielden, Manager, Groton, Cona. 











Let Us Sell You 


A Berkshire Boar to Head Your Herd 











BEST BERKSHIRE 


I have five female and male pigs on 
hand. Grand individuals ell grown— 
are tw will sell = $10. 
per h op gets them. 

L. C. BORNT, Cropseyville, N. ¥. 





White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Seeing Tigo ore, venty fot shipment and 
plese au 75 Sterlin nhs 
a son — + 7 tr 
2 son of Rival’s 


al’s 
Wette for what you want to W. W. BLAKE ARKOOLL, Mer. 
White Heres Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


Homestead Offers for Sale 

2 Berkus boars rm March . 22, ie, Sire 

ot aloe Senaporglocs 3 Sist No. 149236, dam Elsa 

alorama No. 108265. se are large well 
Price $15.00 apiece. 

w.s. $. Hinchey,P.0. Box 729,Roechester,N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 077 700% 


and a few choice 
bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
Tt. J. KERBE, Cellius, New York 











and lenatellew Beseding: 


reasonab: 
A. F. Jon Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 22022 |! 
iS: Tilbury, Route Wo. 1. Union, WM. Y. 
ee Berkshires at Highwood 
__, Suet ofering ot pign Doth seen, ot akin. Sold 

& H. Dundee, N. Y. 


Orehard View Berkshires 2aizr' 


Craven Donne, aed an, exten Spo tet 08 Cyr 


“To 000. Some 1. Bownn, Kin 


fellow No. 68600. 

sg.20 REGISTERED AND ermine, Fres 

Cc. F. TELLER. + Syracuse, New York 
OIC SWINE 


0. 1.C. SPRING PIGS 


now ready for shipment. The famous L. B. 
Silver strain. Prices reasonable. Quality 
A No. 1. F.C. White, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


MULEFOOT SWINE 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 








ing, 





suckling 
nice. a 
pigs ; some of 
ae oa 
KING vane, & ° 




















U 
ihes the best and most palat- 


able of meat. 
Williamsport, Obie 


4085 HB, DUNLAP, Box B, 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


| Young sows. Bred sows, boars and 
igs = E..! wot yey t breeding i... 


POLAND-CHINAS 7: 


and ont of sows that redone onto, 8 
thasp are chow pin. a 
©. M. & F. A. BEATTY, 


sows and pigs of the best 1 breed 
lso breed + fleeced t~ AA ens 
C.OWEN CAR N, Trumansburg, N. ¥. 











Aft gs Bay nur ecens ne 
G. Ss. HALL. FARMD. ALE. 





Poland-Chinas [25 a 
parents. 8. E. JENNINGS, Williamsport, Ohio 


£APeE Pr pe ee INAS. 1 Yeart ~ 
15 Service gad rns Sows. 
L. ©. McLoughlin, leasantville, ° 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


Chester Whites and 
Large Yorkshire Gilts 


to farrow tember, 1912. Also 7to8 
months old pigs of both sexes for sale, 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
C. E. Hamilton, Mer., Chazy, New 














New York 

















SHEEP BREEDERS 











Aubrey Farm Shropshires 
Peo ee 
spondence solicited. 


J. @. STACEY, R. D. 2, WATERLOO, N. £ 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 
for sale. H. L, WARDWELL, Box 10, Ggringnstd Coatenmen 








AUCTIONEERS 





Learn Auctioneering 


At the world’s greatest school and become inde- 
yn" age Ay 2th. Write today 
or catalog ATL SCHOOL, 

2870W ashington Blyd.,Chicago,Carey M. Jones,Pres. 








DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 





0 and Indian 


herd in the 


national w 
land has an older - ke, 


Too met Grand Champion Boars 
jana state fairs 
state — —" later 
inners 


other 
offering spring pigs and bred individuals. Ask about them. 
CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, INDIANWOLD FARM, BOX 10, LIMA, 0 


Holsteins =i". 


Grandsire has over 60 A.R.O. entedenma and sev. 
eral proven sons. Very attractive. Get pi 


i 





10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 |? 


Bred to our prize-winning boars that weigh up 
to 900 ibs. ervice boars, open gilts, and fine 
Spring pigs ready to ship now. Papers furnished 
with Write for prices and description. 


C. J. McLaughlin & Co.,Box E, Pleasantville,Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Sired by Col’s Pilot Wonder th, 
oom, pg won es at Tnkeraational 1911, and first 
at Illinois state fair. Young pigs, both sexes. 


C.H, HAYES & CO. MOFFATT AVE., BINGHAMTON, N.Y 


aa FARM Sree 
c. or BARNES, SOatord. we 


oudiand Dairy Ourvcs 











Duroes 72" 3 both sexes, also service 
pees 5 yous otd Some Es, Y. State 
Bowen, &. F. D. No. 2. Syracuse 


$ wid fete or L.& C's Ohio Chie? 
rion Chien Te , son of Ohio Chiet 


PROS bles pn. ~y ban * * Noteher and Red 


one better in Obie. 
senerinn BULL CALVES 


roe ‘in oe 
a teat - 
ing dams, $90.00. J. B. THOMPSON, Cotumbtn Station, Otte 





DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
by lstfand 2d prize ize boars, and as for dama, 3 

sows, and Champion sowW Va_Biate fair Ibil, Otuere 
of = Ee breeding. Prices reasonable 


Martin, Stout's Mills, Ww. Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The wth 
stock for sale. Prices es wt or cirenlar 
D. HM. DREISBACH, P. 0. Box 181. Kingston, Obie 


DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohie 














POULTRY BREEDERS 





Pretty Girts and S. 


“DON’T BE A CLAM” 
—— 


Map of Darlington and Environs; Chief Products 









CALE oF ruc_es 
9599 OF WH TOME 

















DARLINGTON EGG FARM, Alired P. Edge, Box N, Darlington, Md, 














C. White Leghorns. 


You will Ratios all roads seem to lead to 
DARLINGTO This is not the artist 
fault. I asked Sim to show all I~ 4 
ing to but none ar ing away. He said he 
as ne do this. mi him on he 
8s will for the map not 
Speniee. Any mai £3 wants to get 
ae om DARLIN 'GTON should be sup- 
pressed. When you get on one of these 
roads and arrive at Darlington you will see 
whet bids fair to be the most qompicte 8.0. 
HITE LEGHORN PLANT in State. 











Si Setters | - + + * $12.50 per 100 
Imperial Pekin Ducks -_--. * 


. 











Moyers ‘White Leghorns 




















ee veruserss, Yo Youwitt neta 





Write for booklet HATCHING EGGS ——. Majestic Strain 3. Cc. 
White Horse Farm Box 100, Paoli, Pa. hor a a layers of fine a : 
$ eet peierteas | HATCHING EGGS Bors! Srasy.zhae 
we Wan tee jwe gd ge Ay BE ate 
Blythewood Farms, Pittsfield, Mase 
1; s5 
orn pean Deavibs, Kadam S. C. White Leghorn E 


- We each 
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The Woman Who Wears a Smile 


Give me the woman who never frowns, 
Whose face is an open book, 

Who smiles right at me frank and fair 
With a sort of chummy look. 

Whose happy eyes are bright and clear, 
With never a trace of guile, 

Oh, the woman I hold so good and dear 
Is the woman who wears a smile, 





I know a woman who ever smiles; 
Her heart is a mint of gold. 

It matters not what her name may be 
Or whether she’s young or old. 

*Tis enough to know she will never fail 
If a cause be true and just. 

Such a matchless grace of the constant 


eart 
In whom I have put my trust. 


The world is better the day more fair, 
Less thorns are in our path 
When we meet the woman who wears a 
smile; 
When we hear her happy laugh. 
God. bless the woman ‘who wears a 
smile, 
God bless her every day, 
And bless the people whose tired lives 
She brightens along the way. 





Censoring Moving Picture Shows 





The moving picture show has in- 
vaded this country to stay. There is 
searcely a small town throughout the 
country that doesn’t possess one of 
these attractions, and. even on the 
frontier and in foreign ceuntries it 
is to be found. The box receipts 
from moving picture theaters in the 
United States alone last year amount- 
ed to nearly a $100,000,000 a day. 
There are 3000 moving picture houses 
in London, 1500 in Germany, one in 
nearly every town of over 3000 in- 
habitants in Norway, and two in 
Shanghai, In fact, there is hardly-a 
large town throughout the world 
where even partial civilization ob- 
tains. that hasn’t one or more of 
these theaters. When so much of 
the people’s time and money is spent 
at these picture places, it only seems 
sane that more effort should be 
made by all the cities or towns in 
which they are located to censor the 
films. hey can be of much educa- 
tional and moral value, or the con- 
trary. 

It is becoming customary for the 
farm boys and girls to go to the mov- 
ing picture show when in town. 
Therefore the farm parents should 
interest themselves about the char- 
acter of the films shown and co- 
operate with the city fathers and 
mothers about the censorship of the 
place. 

Has your nearest town a moving 
picture show? If so, do you know 
the character of the pictures being 
shown? If not, you ought to know. 


Country and City Housewives 


That country people eat more pie 
and pastry than city ones do has 
been the conclusion that my observa- 
tions have brought me to. 

In another column Mrs Merritt 
gives .us her experiences along the 
cating question. Some of her obser- 
vations ‘don’t tally with my own. 
(It would be such a@ tame world if 
we all did see things alike!) I have 
lived both in the city and country, 
«nd have always found more pie and 
rich pastry on the average country 
table than on the city one. Fresh 
fruit in the city, while not equal in 
flavor to what one may have in the 
country, still is used more days in 
the year than in -the country. The 
city market has. usually many varieties 

, offer excepting perhaps a very short 
veriod in the winter and the town 
housewife takes advantage of this in 
her menus. 

The town people donjt use all of 
the canned goods, either. It has al- 
ways seemed strange to me the 
amount that many country people 
buy of food put up. in tins, 
considering they might have had 
their own, fresh or canned, of much 
better quality. I’ve even known farm 
wives who sold all the fresh products 
of their gardens to the store and 
then in the winter bought back 
tinned goods. There is also far too 
great a number of farmers who 
think it is so much trouble to bother 
with a garden and consequently have 
none or only an excuse of one. 

The country doesn’t produce the 
nervous wrecks that the city does, 
but some of the worst cases of dys- 
pepsia I have ever known have be- 
longed to farm folk. With all of the 


fruits of the earth available for the 


7 


farmer’s use, if he will but plant an 

tend, there should be plenty of fruit 

and vegetables for his table. 
HOUSEHOLD EDITOR, 





Home-made Sewing-table 
E. Fs Ps 





I have a homemade workbox. which 
I find a great convenience; it fs made 
with an ordinary cheesebox and three 
sticks for legs, The sticks may be 
flat, 1 inch wide, % inch t° ick and 26 
inches long, or flat on one side and 
rounded. The sticks are nailed to the 
large part of the box so that the up- 
per edge of box is 14 inches from the 
floor. Thdé cover is inverted and nailed 
even with the top of the sticks; paint 
or stain it any desired color. Line 
both parts with cretonne or anything 
one wishes, around the inner edge of 
upper part fasten little cushions for 
needles and pins, also a pocket for 
thimble. Thread, darning cotton, but- 
tons, hooks and eyes, scissors, etc, are 
kept in upper part. In the lower part 
I have rolls of material for mending, 
and place the garments to be mended 
there also. It is light and eusily car- 





The Workbox Before It Is Lined 


ried to any part of the house and ev- 
erything needed to work with is there; 


no hunting for things. Thus time, 
temper and labor are saved. 





The Luscious Strawberry 





Strawberry’ Charlotte—Soak ™% cup 
of gelatin in 4% cup cold water until 
soft. Chill and whip 1 pint cream un- 
til you have 8 pints of the whip. Let 
1-3 cup sugar and 1 cup milk come 
to the boiling point. Remove from 
the fire and add soaked gelatin. Stir 
until dissolved. Strain into a granite 
pan, place the pan in ice water, stir 
occasionally, and When the mixture is 
thoroughly cold and beginning to 
thicken, stir in lightly the whipped 
cream, Line a bowl with whole straw- 
berries, and when the cream is nearly 
stiff enough to drop, fill the bowl. 
Serve very cold. 

Strawberry Ice Cream—Sprinkle 2 
cups of sugar over 2 quarts of straw- 
berries. Mash and let stand one-half 
hour or until the sugar is dissolved. 
Meanwhile prepare ice and pack 
freezer. Turn the berries into a large 
square cheesecloth, place over a bowl, 
and squeeze as long as any juice will 
come. Then empty the pulp and seeds 
left in the cloth in a pan. Pour on 
gradually about 1 pint of milk. Mix 
with the pulp until it separates from 
the seeds. Squeeze again until per- 
fectly dry. This leaves nothing in the 
cloth save a ball of seeds Add to the 
juice sugar to make it very sweet 
and as much cream as you desire, any- 
where from 1 cupyto 6. Freeze as 
usual. This is the most delicious of 
strawberry ice creams. 

Strawberry Frappe—Juice from 1 
quart strawberries and twice the 
amount of water, 1 tablespoon of 
lemon juice, and sugar to make it 
very sweet (about % cup for a pint 
of liquid). Place in ice cream freezer 
and freeze in the usual way. 





An Omission 


Knicker: “ Did your father give you 
an auto? 

Bocker: Yes, but he didn’t en- 
dow it. 
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farm, before so many labor-saving de- 
vices were invented, our harvests last. 
ed for from .~ix weeks to two months, 
cain tials working ee dawn a arate re oT 

4 pa ine ‘ fast was rea at 5.30, dinner at . 

I believe in eating all I can get, supper at 4 . the afternoon, and 
and the best that I can get,” was 2 when work was ended a lunch of milk, 
paragraph I read recently that struck cool] and refreshing from the splendid 
me as being rather pertinent, consid- deep cellar, with bread, crackers or 
ering the present agitation as to the “spawn,” all the men wanted, 
high cost of living. practically four hearty meals every 

It seems to me that every intelligent pore {Ranglin d _ Ge oes wath 
man or women, or even child, should h. heat, and my father could always 
themselves be the best judge as to pot all the help he needed, Farmers 
what they should eat, when, and how want and must have all the good, 
much or how little. A normal person plain, substantial food they can eat, at 
will seldom indulge in any one thing any time, when they want it. Hun- 
to excess. I know from experience ser is a pretty good enough evidence 
that “active people, doing strenuous that nature is demanding a replen- 
farm work, require and eat much 


ishment of fuel. I said to my hus- 
a : band: ‘“‘How would you like to go 

more than people living in towns and without breakfast and. eat your first 
villages and who are less in the open meal at 11 in the morning?” “Do you 
air. Personally, I do not believe very think men would be able to keep up 
many country folks are ever troubled work on that plan. If we didn’t get 
by what they eat, the ,trouble is to our breakfast before that I guess 
get it. When I am in town and com- there’d be a good many strikes,’’ was 
pelled to eat what city people eat, I his answer. 
thank my lucky stars that I have so The secret of health lies in the care 
much better at home, the freshest we take of our bodies. just as much as 
and best of everything. Good food, the food we eat, and the whole crux 
such as farmers have, cannot hurt of the matter, it seems to me, is sim- 
anyone and is a positive necessity ply to “know thyself.” Study your 
because our work requires so much own feelings and symptoms; no matter 
physical exertion, and is such a drain what the other fellow says, we all 
on the system, and unless the loss-is like to give advice, like it much too 
amply and constantly replenished the often, but if we go by our own symp- 
body would soon wear out prematurely, toms and do not depend too much on 

There is but one danger, if any at the doctor, who except in pronounced 
all connected with the farmer’s eating, cases has to go largely by guess, we 
and that might be dining when over- would all be much better off in the 
tired. Some physicians claim a per- end, E 
son when greatly exhausted should 
rest a short time before eating, so the 
stomach will be in a better condition 
to digest the food, but I have never 
yet seen nor heard of any farmer 
when he comes in ravenously hungry 
being hurt by. sitting down and par- 
taking of a hearty meal just as soon 
as he can hustle to the table. 

To eat when one is not hungry, or 
for thesake of enjoying delicacies is 


To Eat or Fast, Which? 


MAGDALENE MERRITT 





Be Careful uf Your Wish 


ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 





Do you ever check the children 
when they are wishing for foolish or 
hurtful things; when the girl wishes 
for a.life of ease and pleasure, when 
oe boy ardently longs for wealth, or 
. gotten power? Perhaps you think it 
Sttners’ foc tne yates a een i « matters little, that the wish dies with 

. : : the utterance, and there’s the end of 
system does not require food or else it But all human experience proves 
that something is wrong with the gen- the contrary, a&.one may ‘see if he 
eral health, and the latter is not likes 45 , one es , 

, ‘ ps to think of it. Have you never 
ly to occur in any farmer's family had a dearest wish come true? Very 
where the housewife is usually chief ji.) it , afte ig 4 
cook and bottle washer, and a thou- 72% CAMBS TONE  BIsCT, BAe Boome. 

a hi b ide a h to come about so naturally that you 
san& other things besides, and so has ¢aieq to connect the fulfilment with 
no time to fix up fancy frills to tempt the wish But you will find few 
the unwary. a? yh | aa aed 

It is eating too many different kinds Bephle of even moderate force of char- 
of food at one meal, the. mixed prepa- come true The explanation is nat- 
rations with their foreign names, the ural after all If we really wish for 
rich pastfy pies and cakes, and the anything with any strength of desire, 
ready prepared adulterated foods that we consciously, or unconsciously, be- 
people in the cities use in such aston- sin to pend our forces toward it. We 
ishing quantities, that works havoc are on the lookout for each little 
with the human stomach, such a8 W€ opportunity that will help toward the 
country people know nothing about. consummation. Because we are alert 
What do farmers and their families for it we see opportunities ihat other- 
as‘a general thing know of sickness, wise would pass us unnoticed. This 
stomach trouble, indigestion, nervous explains the case of the poor boy who 
prostration and that “tired feeling?” pecomes a millionaire. He ardently 
Very little indeed. desired money. He was on the look- 

To look at the shelves of any city ont for every chance to make money 
grocery, food of all kinds imaginable .and save it. Other nobler things were 
ready prepared for the table, requir- sacrificed for this one passion. And 
ing in many cases not even to be heat- so the got his wish. So with the 
ed, to see the output of the bakeries, woman who lives a life of selfish ease, 
the delicatessen shops, one -cannot barren of every helpful deed. She 
help but wonder what some city wom- wished for ease, and early learned to 
en do with their time, that they do slip. out of service, and to bend all 
not prepare fresh, wholesome food for things to her desire. But the same is 
their families from the raw materials, true of the good wish. Those noble 
without the danger constantly encoun- souls who desired to serve humanity 
tered by taking into their systems the found their opportunities, and their 
chemicals so largely used as preserva- wishes came true. We have a 
tives in the preparation of these food Worence Nightingale or a Jane Addams 
stuffs. ~° because of a good wish that grew into 

When Frances E. Willard broke an abiding desire. 
down from overwork her friends sent Does it matter then what the chil- 
her to England where she spent six dren wish? A little reflection must 
months as the guest of Lady Henry convince us that it does. The char- 
Somerset. Shereturnedintheautumn acter will change as the wish is long 
completely recovered, and attributed cherished, for, “As a man thin'eth 
it to the habit the English have of in his heart, so is he.” And litt'e by 
eating five times each day, not much little the desire will grow to a relity. 
at any time, except the evening din- The unwise wishes should be checked, 
ner, and the good ones encourag.d. You 

A long time ago I adopted this plan. cannot check them by forbidding 
During the seasons of spring, sum- them, and saying, ‘That will bring you 
mer and autumn,I am busy, most of harm.” Instead, by precept and ex- 
the time on my feet for from twelve ample, and every influence that can be 
to fourteen hours every day. I have brought to bear the ideals must be 
never been able to eat a hearty break- raised. Let the girl who longs for 
fast, and so about nine o’clcck or a an idle life learn the nobility of work, 


little later I become very faint and and the happiness it brings. Let the 
then eat a-light lunch. We have @ boy learn that there are greater 
full dinner promptly at twelve—again blessings than riches. Let both learn 
at about half past three I. take an- the blessedness of service. Be careful 


that no false ideals, or overmaster- 
following this plan I am never sick, ing desire for position or money have 
and really enjoy splendid health,bar- a place.in the family, and then the 
ring a slight constitutional ailment children will have a better chance to 
that I never think about, and I am make right wishes effectual. 
able to accOmplish an astonishing - ~ ‘3 
amount of work, “To fret is as wicked as to swear.’ — 
When a girl on the old homestead [John Wesley. 


; : 


other lunch, with supper at six. By 
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Rural Wisdom 
GRACE M’KINSTRY 


The wisest man in Westlake was surely 
Simon Gray, 

He could explain the 
convincing way: 

When spring was iate 
say, “Eor pity's sake, 

You can’t expect warm w eather "till the 
ice has left the lake!” 

and when the lake stayed frozen, he 
would put his lips together 

And say, “The ice won't leave the lake 
until we get warm weather!” 


Why Some Letters Are Not Printed 


I have had 


weather in such 


and chilly, he’d 





Dear Boys and G Girls: 
a number of letters lately asking me 
about the rules of this page, and 
also some frem the young people 


asking why their ietters were not 
printed. The rules are not very 
many and not very hard to comply 
with. All the really good stories or 
interesting letters are printed at some 
time. It may be several weeks be- 


fore there is room for them, but if 
they are really good, the wastebasket 
won’t receive them. Don’t be dis- 
couraged because your letter doesn’t 
appear in print within a week or 
t co. This page is made up two 
veeks before you will receive it. It 
isn’t easy to wait, but patience is a 
good virtue to possess. 

The trouble with most of the let- 
ters the boys and girls write is that 
they are about their family or fam- 
ily possessions. Now don’t waste 
any time or paper just enumerating 
how many cows, chickens, etc, your 
father possesses, or how many broth- 
ers and sisters you have. The waste- 
basket is waiting for just that va- 
riety. Instead, write a little story of 
some incident that you have seen or 
heard of, or perhaps you may wish 


to write a little short story that is 
entirely imaginary. Don’t make it 
too long, not over 250 or 300 words. 


Write it carefully on one side of the 
paper, and give your name and age. 
From time to time [I plan, too, to 
print some of the best drawings that 
the boys and girls may send in. 

If you will keep these things in 
mind when writing in to the boys’ 
and girls’ page, there will be fewer 
disappointments because your letters 
are not published. Yours for a bet- 
ter Boys’ and Girls’ Page. 


HOUSEHOLD [DITOR. 


How to Care tor Rabbits 


MAT M’DUGIN 





Just a furry little’ creature, with 
two bright eyes and two long ears. I 
am going to tell you of the experience 
i have had with two doe rabbits I 
bought almost a year ago. I ptt them 
both in one pen, made with a rock 
floor, with boards for the sides, ends 
ind top; @ pen about 4 by 10 feet. 
They seemed to get along all right for 
. few days till I noticed one stayed 
iway from the feed. The other one 
was fighting her away. 

[ then put each one in separate boxes 


overing- the top with boards, all ex- 
cept the portion covered with wire to 
give them light and air. Into each of 


the big boxes I placed a smali one 
with a hole in it just large enough for 
the old rabbit to get through easily. I 
put hay into the big box for her to 
carry into the little box for her nest or 
pea, 


How to Feed the Bunnies 


For feed I gave rolled barley, vege- 
tables and alfalfa meal mixed with 
sprouts. Sprouts is a feed stuff that 


comes from the brewery in an ordi- 
nary grain sack; it is dry ,and has to 
be wet with water before anything 
can eat it. Never make up more than 
vou will use right away, or in. one day, 
as it is likely to spoil. Just a small 
handful to each rabbit daily is all they 
will eat. I also feed green leaves. 
Peach leaves are bitter and a rabbit 
likes anything bitter. That would be 
their medicine if they were running 
wild in the mountains. Water they 
must have, bread and milk once in a 
while for a change. Of vegetables, ex- 
cept potatoes and cabbage leaves, they 
may have all they will eat. 

One day.about a week before there 
were any little rabbits, I noticed the 
‘ld one carrying straws in her mouth 
into the nest box. She made it over 
several times before it seemed to suit 
her and took the fur off with her 
mouth from around ‘her breast to line 
the nest with. One day the nest was 

wiggling mass of fur. It was in the 
Winter and had been storming hard 
for several days and the old rabbit 
Seemed restless and moving about a 
sreat deal. When I went to feed her 
i found the nest box had drawn the 
damp, and the little ones were all wet, 
5o I put her and them into a small 
‘ox and took it to an outhouse. She 
didn’t seem to care a bit if I touched 
the little ones, there were six all to- 
gether, 

When it stopped raining I dried the 


— 
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box out and raised it up off the ground 
by putting some limbs of orchard 
wood under it. She was then moved 
back again to her own box. Out of 
these six I only raised two, because I 
did not know what to feed them. I 
did’nt take the little ones away from 
the mother when they were able to eat 
green stuff so killed the most of them. 
Give Young Dry Feed 

I found out if you want to raise 
young rabbits the best way to de is to 
take them away from the old ones 
when they are about four weeks old. 
They are by this time old enough to 
wean, and feed just dry feed until 
they are 10 weeks old. Feed cooked 
wheat and barley, bread and raw 
carrot roots, but no other vegetable. 
Don’t feed the tops of vegetables, as 
it is the green stuff that kills them. 
The next lot of nine little ones from 
this same doe I raised until they were 
about four months old, when I sold 
them to a chicken dealer. 

All through the summer months I 
keep the rabbits in chicken coops 
made from laths on the ground and am 
able in this way to keep them clean 
with less work. Cleanliness is the one 
object to keep in view when raising 
rabbits. 


A Funny Little Mother 


ESTHER WELCKLE 








Peep! Peep! Peep! Ten little or- 
phan babies all crying at once, and 
each one trying to cry louder than the 
others. What should be done with 
them? Poor Mother Hen Blacky had 
been killed, and who should take care 
of her ten baby cmhickens? Hen 
Speckle had twelve children of her 
own, as many as she could cover. No 
room for orphans there. Hen Whitey’s 
eight children were so large and so 
ifi-natured they would not let the 
downy little newcomers so much as 
look in their coop. 

Hen Topknot, who had but four in 
her brood, would not hear of adopt- 
ing any more, and taking care of lit- 
tle strangers. She pecked them so 
sharply that the poor things ran off 
and stood in a group by themselves in 
the corner of the chicken yard, crying 
as loud as they could cry. 

Susie felt like crying, too, she 
was so sorry for the motherless ones. 
She took up the chickens in her apron, 
where they cuddled down, glad to 
get warm ahd glad to hide away from 
cross Hen Topknot. 

“I'll be your mother myself,” 
Susie. 

And a good mother she was, too. 
She soon taught the little black and 
white and speckled chickens to scratch 
for worms. She put them to bed 
every night and covered them up to 
keep them warm. In the morning how 
glad they were to see their new little 
mother. 

They ran to her wherever she was 
when they were tired. Such a funny 
sight it was to see ten chickens flying 
into Susie’s lap, creep under her 
apron, or cuddle against her neck with 
little cooing sounds! Susan never for- 
got to feed her babies, and they grew 
fast and were as fine looking as the 
other chickens that had hen mothers 
to take care of them. 


‘The Boys of Liberty 


CHESTER BELL 


said 








“We must have a boys’ club! And 
there is to be no objections to it! In- 
stead of objecting to it, everyone must 
take a hand in it, and help it along as 
much as possible, for the sake of the 
“poor and needy.” 

The speaker was a tall, slim, 
freckled-face boy of nineteen years, 
his companion called him “Freckles,” 
and when he made this speech all the 
boys in the room cried, “Hurrah for 
Freckles,” and Freckles knew that he 
had won the day. These boys had met 
in the town hall on this sunny after- 
noon to organize a boys’ club, and 
“Tim Sikes,” alias “Freckles” had 
been chosen speaker of the day. 

Their object of organizing a club 
was to procure a little enjoyment out 
of it, and its greater object was to 
solicit and help the poor and needy. 
After the club had been fully organ- 
ized the boys were at a~loss as to 
what they should name their club. 
One suggested they name it “Happy 
Hour club,” another suggested “Happy 
Times.” Finally Freckles suggested 
they call it “The Boys of Liberty,” so 
they decided to vote on it, and every- 
one voted on “The Boys of Liberty.” 

Freckles then arose and proposed 
that they’ Should celebrate the civb’s 
organization by having a program and 
refreshments the next week on Tues- 
day evening and invite all of the poor 
in the town, 

It was Saturday evening now, so the 
boys would not have any time to waste 
in getting ready 7 the coming*event. 
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house in eet of eatables, and when 

evening came the boys met again at 
the town hall alc — over their so- 
liciti < 3g her 

Then the boys all “voted that: it 
was Freckles’ duty to go down to the 
printing office and put in the paper an 
advertisement inviting all the boot- 
blacks and boys who sold papers for 
a living to a free supper to be served 
promptly at six o’clock at the town 
hall. 

The boys of the club worked hard 
all day long, and by half past five 
o'clock everything was ready and the 
boys stood waiting to receive their 
guests. 

They ae wet have long to wait, for 
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by six . o’clock  erenrene was move. 
Freckles coun them and 

there were fifty seated at the an 
After the supper Freckles called them 
to order and gave them an invitation 
to be present at their meetings, which 
were on every alternafe Tuesday night. 
The boys all left then except the mem. 
bers of the club. They remained to 
wash up the dishes. 

But as things often hapen when they 
are unexpected, one of them did now. 
The door suddenly flew open and in 
marched the boys’ mothers and sisters, 
compelling the boys to surrender and 
go home. They took care of the 
dishes. When the boys stopped on 
the corner they had light hearts and 








came trailing in and 























declared it the best ever; 

















: 1e Roa d to Comfort 
A vanished thirst—a cool body and a refreshed one; 
sure way—the only way is via a glass or bottle of 


(kbola 


| Ideally delicious—pure as purity—crisp and sparkling as frost. 
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Demand the Genuine as made by 
THE COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, Ga. 
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Tanglefoot Fly Paper. 
There is fully one-third more 
compound per sheet on Tangle- 
foot than on any other fly paper; 
hence it lasts longest, catches the 
most flies and is the best and 


cheapest fly paper. If you ask 


for “fly paper” or “‘sticky fly 
paper” you may get a cheap 
imitation that will soon dry up 
or glaze over. Ask for Tanglefoot. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 





TREE TANGLEFOOT, put up in 1, 3, 10 
and 20 tb. cans, 


Will protect your trees from all climbing 
insects. 
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Profitable 
Stock Raising 


By Clarence A. Shamel 
Editor Orange Judd Farmer 


Live stock is the 
most important 
feature of farm 
life, and statistics 
show a production 
far short of actual 
requirements. The 
problems in the 
profitable produc- 
tion of stock are 
many, and these 
are fully and com- 
prehensively treat- 
ed in Mr. Shamel’s 
new book. As edi- 
tor of Orange Judd 
Farmer, Mr. Shame! has unequaled oppor- 
tunities for observation and is keenly alive 
to everything that has to do with this 
very important subject. It covers the 
principles of breeding and feeding for both 
fat stock and dairy type. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


Thig book contains 288 es, is handsomely Pag 
in — — cloth, library —_— 





half-tone inserts on heavy costed paper. It is — 
with sold—and 
prepared especially for our subscribers. It a 
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the book on the same terms, When this 
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“THURLEY RUXTON 


OUT IN THE HAMMOCK 


The Girl Who Posed as a Princess 


By PHILIP VERRILL MIQHELS 


‘ Pleadings of the Countess—XII 


HE young woman made 
no response to. either 
query. She stared at the 
“Princess” with blazing, 
resentful eyes, while her 
color disappeared. She 
was on the whole a siriking little 
person, with a piquant attractiveness 
that was emphasized by a nose slight- 
ly retrousse and a vivid bit of coral 
mouth. 

“You are very beautiful!” she said, 
as if reluctantiy admitting an ines- 
capable fact, or even making an 
aecusation. “What right have you to 
follow my husband to America? He 
is my husband, and you shall not en- 
tice him away!” 

Thurley elevated her brows. ‘‘Who 
is he, then? If you'refer to Count 
Fiaschi—”’ 

“You. know I _ refer 
Fiaschi!"’ interrupted the 
parcel of Gallicism. “Do 
Countess Fiaschi shall be 
er? Do-I look like that? 
be my husband—all!” 

Thurley was far from being awed. 
“I have no wish to share your hus- 
band,” she said. “I was not aware 
he had a wife, nor have I followed 
anyone here from Europe.” 

Magnificent scorn was massed upon 
the piquant little face. “Ah! When 
all this land is talking of his mad- 
ness for yourself. Perhaps you will 
deny you are Princess Thirvinia, 
whose golden-haired spell was cast 
about him on the continent?” 

. “I am sorry if you do not believe 
what I say,” said Thurley quietly. “I 
am glad you came, glad to know the 
count is married, glad to tell you I 
despise him—dislike him exceedingly, 
more than ever now, since this re- 
veals him in a new and unsuspected 
meanness of spirit. I will give you 
any comfort you desire so far as he 
is concerned.” 

Her visitor gazed at her almost 
blankly, so vast was her incredulity. 
“Despise him—any woman, despise 
him,” she said, “with his soul, his 
fire, his sentiment?” Then she sud- 
denly broke down and wept as pent 
heavens sometimes weep when a 
storm has massed their tears. “You 
are beautiful,” she repeated; “but I 
believe you. I want your help. I 
came for your assistance;\ not to ac- 
cuse, to implore. I am not so beau- 
tiful as you; but yet I love him. Per- 
haps this is my curse. Who knows? 
I must love him, nevertheless! If 
you do not love him, tell him so, 
drive him away, and he will come to 
me for the kisses he says are sweet! 
You will despise him, princess—you 
will promise this?” 

“With all my heart,” said. Thurley 
honestly. ‘‘Whatsoever may seem to 
be my attitude, you may be sure I 
shall despise him and do all in my 
power to send him away as soon as 
possible.” 

“It shall be soon?” implored the 
thoroughly altered little being. “J 
am his true and” lawful wife, though 
he wish to divorce me.’ 

Thurley felt a woman’s sympathy 
welling in her breast for this des- 
perately tortured little countess, even 
as something akin to rage or indig- 
nation at Fiaschi surged in her veins. 

“Perhaps you will help me, let me 
know when you shall tell him to de- 
part.” 

“Perhaps I may,” said Thurley. 
“Will you trust me a little, give me 
time, believe me, though I may find 
myself obliged to see him even fre- 
quently again?’’ 

“If you shall not learn to love 
him,” said the countess, smiling wist- 
fully, “I can wait nearly all my life. 
You will surely continue to hate him 
always as now?” 

“Perhaps even more,’ was Thur- 
ley’s answer. “I’d like to be your 
friend.” 

She offered her hand. With an- 
other burst of uncontrollable tears 
the little flame incarnate sank on 
her knees as she took it and pressed 
it against her cheek. 

“I came to hate—and I must love 
you!” she said. “You will not forget, 
I know!” She staggered to her feet 
and went blindly groping for the 


door, 
A Duke Impending 


Thurley was presently back in her 
room; but not to be dresseca for tea. 
She was much disturbed and anxious 
to see Alice. At five o’clock Alice, a 
trifle disturbed by ‘Thurley’s non- 
appearance at the Duane’s, was driven 
home, to find that the princess, over- 
wrought and afflicted with a sli ht 
nervous headache, had gone to lie 
down and had readily fallen asleep. 
At half past five a Sones gta ates 


and delivered a letter. 
Gressed to Madame Van Kirk 








to Count 
fiery little 
you think 
his moth- 
He shall 


and 





“Miss Thurley,” and bore a coat of 
arms. The messenger waited for an 
answer, Alice tore the envelope apart 
and read as follows: 

Honored madam and honored Miss 
Thurley—May I so bold presume 
myself as to inform you his excelleney 
Karl-Wilhelm-Herman, grand duke of 
Saxé™Mertze and Heimer, has in New 
York arrived, and of an audience with 
Miss Thurley is anxiously desiring, 
praying to be informed on this mes- 
senger if he may not at your dwelling 
present himself in this evening, by 
the hour'of eight.o’clock and one-half. 
Obediently your humble servant, 

Otto Wenck. 


“Gracious!”’ said Alice. “And the 
child asleep!” 
But Thurley was presently very 


much awake. 

The messenger had been ushered in 
to -wait. 

“Tonight!” said Thurley, to whom 
the situation had been made intelli- 
gible through three repetitions and a 
quick perusal of the note. ‘“‘What in 
the world will happen. What shall 
we say?” 

“What can we do but face the 
music?” Alice answered. “We're 
playing a game of consequences, and 
the penalties must be met. Personally, 
I like grand dukes. It makes me wish 
that I were young and standing in 
your shoes. At least you’ll admit, my 
dear, that his excellency will be a 
relief from some of the others about 
us here. I only hope he isn’t old!” 

Thurley was suddenly jolted back 
to the occurrences of the afternoon. 
The color crept upward toward her 


forehead. “Oh, I’ve wanted and 
needed you so!” she said. “Alice, 
what do you think? Acton Gaillard 


has written, demanding an annouce- 
ment of his engagement to me, and 
Count Fiaschi’s wife was here at four 
o’clock charging me with having fol- 
lowed. .the horrid creature from 
Europe!” 

Alice fairly gasped. “His wife?” 

‘“There’s her card,’ Thurley took it 
from’ the dressing stand and placed it 


in Alice’s half paralyzed fingers. “I 
thought at first she might stab me 
or something, she appeared so fu- 
riously excited. And now a grand 
duke on the scene!”’ 

“Oh, well, deary, what is the use?” 
said Alice, desperately resigned to any- 
thing, and shrugging her shoulders 


this documentary evidence-of his wish 
to have you for a wife, for him to 
say, ‘She is nobody—just:an ordinary, 
pretty girl I knew in New Haven as 
a tutor?’ Don’t you see he has spiked 
his own guns, placed himself quite at 
our mercy?” 

Thurley looked at her steadily. ‘I 
never thought of that, of course. 
You are sure he wouldn’t dare begin 
to—tell now?” 

“Acton Gaillard—with his vanity? 
Dear me! There’s that messenger 
sitting downstairs all this time—and 
the poor grand duke somewhere fray- 


ing out his boots with impatience, 
tramping up and down!” 
In her active way she swooped 


down at the expensive desk that stood 
by the window and began at once to 
write. She concluded her’ note in the 
briefest time and blotting it, held it 
up to read: 

His excellency will be most cordially 
welcome at the home of Mrs Van 
Kirk at the hour of eight-thirty, by 
Miss Thurley and Mrs Van Kirk. 

If I had the time and the literary 
genius I’d write it less awkwardly. 
Shall I put in your love for Karl?” 

“Yes,” said Thurley, “and a gar- 
nishment of parsley. I’m glad some- 
body’s enjoying all the fun I’m going 
to have.” 

“Dear child!” said Alice, impul- 
sively affectionate at once. ‘Would 
you have hesitated to play your role 
had you known of all the things that 
were coming?” 

“This may be only the introduc- 
tion,” answered Thurley, “but, no 
matter what may come, so long as I 
continue to please you, keep a little of 
present feeling of interest and friend- 
ship, I shall never regret it for a mo- 
ment.” 

“It’s a feeling of love,” said Alice, 
and she kissed the girl impulsively. 

A Royal Suitor 

It was half past eight. “Wait till 
I get my breath,” said Thurley, paus- 
ing with Alice on the stairs. “My 
heart is nearly breaking through.” 

“So is mine,’’ replied the fairy god- 
mother, “for fear the duke may totter 
with age. An old one might not. un- 
derstand a joke. I have given him 
absent treatment for an hour to make 
him young.” 

Her treatment may and may not 
have been responsible; but the duke 
was young. 

“Thank heaven!” she said to her- 
self when they entered the room with 
its brilliant lights and the richness of 
its furnishings and beheld their royal 
visitor, uniformed, decorated, re- 
splendent, standing with easy military 
grace to bow them into his presence, 

He was barely more than a boy— 
a tall, slender youngling of a long 
succession of kKaisers, fine featured, 
proud, as rosy as a girl, and adorned 

















White as Snow and Soft as Silk 


With more than her customary elo- 
quence. “My dear, we're in for it, 
both of us together. Let’s plunge.” 

Thurley looked at her help- 
lessly. ‘We'd better see the duke?” 
and he’ll know. We have to remem- 
ber that,” 


“Why not ignore it, my dear?’ 

Thurley made a gesture of accept- 
ance. “And after that—what about 
Acton Gaillard and the count?’ 

“Oh, the count! “We'll grill the 
count when the proper time arrives! 
Leave him to me!” Alice rose and 
paced the floor in growing indignation. 
“As for._Acton—did you say he dared 
to write?’ 


Thurley took the letter from a 
drawer and delivered it silently. Alice 
read it twice in half a minute. “The 


fool!” she said. ‘‘He’s trapped him- 
self. You can do as you please with 
Acton after this!” : 

“T don’t see exactly. It seemed to 
me -his threat is more obvious -than 
before.” 

“But don’t you discern, dear child, 
that this is a written proposal for your 
hand, that after this he simply can- 
not afford to retail a story of your 
college widowhood, and ali the rest? 
How would it took, in the light of 





with a dark and downy .mustachelet, 
singularly becoming in the emphasis 
it lent to his lip. Instructed as to what 
she ought to do at once, Thurley ap- 
proached their noble visitor in her 
gracious, half shy manner. Impeiled 
by the dictates of her impulse, she 
held out her hand. 

The duke had immediately raised 
his eyes to regard her as she.came. 
A light of amazement, a shadowy puz- 
zlement, ahd a blaze of sheer, uncon- 
trollable admiration flashed in quick 
succession from the penetrative gaze 
he bent tpon her—and Alice beheld it 
all. 
“T am Miss Thurley,’” she said in 
German that flowed from her lips as 
water. in a rill. “May I assure you 
of your welcome and express my 
pleasure at our meeting?” 

“You—you have given me .more— 
more than you. may possibly derive 
from this happy occasion,” he told 
her in a boyish murmur, charged with 
grace and self-control; and, lifting 
her hand to his lips he kissed it 
softly. 

“May I present my—my fairy god- 
mother?” said Thurley, turning to 
Alice. “Mrs Van Kirk.” 

The duke advanced to exchange a 


American Agriculturist 


forma! salutation with his hostess ang 
to murmur some conventional ritug} 
of pleasure. Alice, thoroughly equaj 
to the moment, beamed her brightest, 
made an engagingly American reply of 
welcome, and tactfully abandoned the 
pair at once, to proceed where Wenck 
was still engored with official worry, 
to set him more at ease. 

“It is a great surprise to find you 
here,” he said, which might have 
meant almost anything, as Thurley 
was amply aware. He added, “It is 
also a very great pleasure. I could 
not have believed this meeting would 
so restore my happiness.” 

*‘May I not beg you to be seated?” 
said Thurley. She was more and more 
puzzled by his attitude, and was 
swiftly wondering if such a_ thing 
could be possible as self-delusion on 
the part of such a fiance, and if, 
mayhap, he had been engaged without 
previously meeting Princess Thir- 
vinia. She continued nervously, “You 
arrived in New York this week?” 

“Today,” said the duke, accepting 
a chair and gazing with ill-concealed 
rapture on Thurley’s face. “I con- 
fess my impatience to see—will you 
accept my declaration of very great 
joy at this meeting?” 

Thurley reddened with exquisite 
fire. ‘It is likewise a pleasure to me, 
she told him candidly. 

He leaned a little toward her, 
had not anticipated a 
in my arrival, then?” 

She laughed lightly, the color play- 
ing in her face as the perfume plays 
about a rose. “Isn’t it sufficient that 
I betray my pleasure now?” 

“You knew I had come a very great 
distance?” 

Thurley nodded, crimsoning anew at 
the ardor and frankness of his gaze. 
“I knew you were coming—knew 
Hertzegotha is—quite a long way off. 
I knew that, of course.” 

“May I ask you other questions— 
Personal questions?” 

“Why—certainly—if you do not re- 
quire that I shall answer—uniless I 
please.”’ 

He smiled. ‘“Do I seem like that? 
It is not so much that I wish to ask— 
but—shall you insist that I call* you 


c “You 
little pleasure 


always ‘Miss Thurley’—never ‘Prin- 
cess’ ?”’ 
She was greatly confused, ‘Why, 


we—I—we have desired everyone to 
call me Miss Thurley. Do you mind”’ 

“Could not I alone call you Prin- 
cess?” Brightness’ and ardor were 
dancing in his glance. 

“You alone?” she echoed. 

“I alone—Princess. You have not 
called me Karl.” 

The tide of her color swept up- 
ward in her throat and cheeks till the 
young duke felt his soul madly beat- 
ing its wings. Thurley thought if he 
knew her for other than the princess 
he was quite disloyal to the absent lady 
and bold in his wooing of another. 

“Why, but—how could—why should 
—if you you called me so—” 

He was still leaning toward her 


eagerly. He interrupted her halting 
stumbling utterance. His query was 
astonishingly frank, “Have you en- 
em. yourself to marry someone 
ere? 


A a dae td excellency does- 
n’ ne ad 

“You will not, then? Instead, 
will think of Hertzegotha as—”’ 

It was Alice who came to the rescue. 
With increasing alarm and wonder 
she had noted the trend of the young 
duke’s bearing and had barely re- 
strained an earlier impulse to ter- 
minate the interview. 

“Oh, your excellency,” said, as she 
came in all innocence across. the 
room, “how very interesting your trip 
across the water must have been! 
Herr Wenck informs me you saw three 
whales and several .chools of por- 
poises—or did the see them himself?” 

“Yes, yes—pardon,” ventured the 
fiery faced Wenck desperately frem his 
stand where Alice had left him. “It 
was I,” 

“I saw nothing,” said the duke. 
was too unhappy; but tonight—” 

“Some of us are very poor sailors,” 
Alice interrupted graciously. 
shouldn’t be able to see anything but 
a continent, and I’m not at all cer- 
tain of that. You know, in strict 
duty, your excelency, I am constrained 
to ask you our stereotyped question: 
‘How do you like New York’?” 

The duke received her query with 


you 


“y 


gravity. “At noon I detested all 
America; tonight your city has my 
love.” 

“Bravo!” said Alice. “We shall hope 
to keep you long. Do you return 
soon?” 


The duke glanced at Thurley, as 
honestly as a boy. ‘“‘So much depends 
upon—circumstances over which |! 
have not entire control. May I beg, 
in the meantime, the honor of pre- 
senting myself not infrequently here’ 

A certain naivete and directness of 
the duke’s request appealed to Alice 
instantly. She did not comprehend 
that love at first sight, or something 
closely allied thereto, had conquered 
his. heart, if he had, as she had ex- 
pected he would, immediately dis- 
cerned that Thurley was not his 
flancee. 

“It gives me great happiness to 
know you wish to honor us by return- 


ing to us here,” she told the young 
duke vely. “I am sure it will be 
Miss urley’s wish, as well as my 
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June 22, 1912 


own, te extend the utmost of our 
nosvitality.” 

Thurley could have gasped; but she 
suppressed the lightest sound, It 
seemed to her that Alice was indeed 
plunging into difficulties by adopting 
this geMerous course, particularly as 
ne manifested symptoms of being one 
more reckless suitor. 

He turned to the girl deliberatly. 
“And may I believe that you also, 
princess—Miss Thurley—share in this 
sentiment of welcome?” 

" “Why—certainly,” she faltered. “I 





— 
A JUNE REFLECTION 


FRANK ADAMS MITCHELL 


Give me one day of the old-time joy, 

Of the freedom of being just a boy; 

With none of the troubles, and cares, 
and frets, 

The endless worries each hour besets. 

\ day in the fields with the mower’s 
song 

In June, let us say, when the days are 
long; 

And let me help with the new-cut hay 

For just one day. 


Give me one day at the old sheep hole, 
With my lunch and a fresh-cut hick’ry 
| pole; 

| And let me sit from the peep 0’ morn 
| ‘Till the rising moon puts the stars to 





scorn ; 

\nd catch the shiners and pumpkin 
seeds, 

ind the bullheads lurking among thé 
weeds ; 

Just let me fish in the old-time way 


For just one day 


rive mé one day with nothing to do, 

nd let me wander the whole day 
through, 

nd play with the friends I used to 
know 

n the memory days of the long ago; 

Vhen the blood ran wild with the 
bursting joy 

f heing just what I was—a boy. 

’s littlé enough to ask, I say— 

Just one short day 











sha'l hope to see as often as 


you 


\lice—as often as you care—as often 
as it gives you pleasure to—please us 
coming.”’ 


[To Be Continued Next Week.] 





A Peculiar Funeral Ceremony 
BEATRICE M. PARKER 





[he people of India are very fussy 
about the way in which they have 
the bodies of their relatives taken 
are of when they die. This is espe- 
cially true when the member of a 
royal family dies. 

Some years ago Paris had a very 
peculiar funeral ceremony performed 
within its borders. A rich Indian 
prince suddenly died and his relatives 
asked the officials for permission to 
burn the corpse according to the rites 
of India. After the usual amount of 
“red tape’’ permission was given and 
the people of the city saw a wonderful 
sight. 

The body was taken to Etretat and 
a bier was erected at the foot of some 
cliffs that would shut off the view of 
as many as possible who were curious 
to see what might be going on. At 
midnight the body was taken and 
placed on the pyre and for two hours 
certain incantations, prayers, etc, were 
gone through. Promptly at two 
o'clock the fire was lighted and at six 
o'clock in the morning nothing re- 
mained but ashes, Then the servants 
gathered up these ashes and very 
carefully divided them into three equal 
parts; one portion was thrown into 
the sea (certain prayers being said as 
it was done); the second was taken up 
ona high hill and cast to the four winds 





of heaven with ceremony; the third 
portion was’ carefully placed in an urn 
and sealed to be carried back to the 
home of the prince in India, where it 
Was presumably placed in a sacred 
burial place. 

Remedy for Red Ant—One of .our 


readers wishes to know of some means 


of ridding her pantry of that little 
pest, the red ant. If it is possible to 
find the ant hill near the house, and 


destroy it by means of kerosene or 
hot water, that is perhaps the most 
effective way, but somewhat these nests 
are difficult toJocate. Allants seem to 
have a great dislike for strong odors, 
and many strongly scented prepara- 
tions are recommended to rid a place 
of their presence, Any of the follow- 
ing, sprinkled around the shelves, are 
an excellent means of keeping the 
Pantry free from these energetic little 
animals: Oil of pennyroyal, cedar or 
Sassafras, powdered clover or camphor, 
tar, wormwood or tansy leaves, or 
- Sliced onions. Sulphur, blown around 
the crevices of the pantry, is also said 
to be good, . : , a 
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Hand Sewing to Take Out of Doors 


This pretty tittle tea apron comes. 


stamped on @ new lawn that has a 
Teal linen finish, launders well and 
wears splendidly. This neat désign 
stamped on this material, or on ba- 
tiste if preferred, may be had for 15 
cents. Mercerized cotton for work- 
ing costs 10 cents extra. Punch 





No 1595+ Puanch Work Apron 
needle 5 cents extra. Punchwork in- 
structions will be sent with each order 
or for 5 cents if goods are not ordered. 

Centerpiece for Punchwork 

This centerpiece is very handsome 
when finished and will be admired by 
all who see it on your center table. 
The design comes stamped on French 
punch linen in old bleach white. The 
sizes run from 12 to 36-inch at the 
following prices, all stamped on 
the best linen, of course: 36-inch, 
$1; 30-inch, 75 cents; 24-inch, 
cents; 18-inch, 30 cents; 12-inch, 15 





No 1542 A Dainty Punch Werk Design 
cents. Material to work, 36-inch, 50 
cents extra; 30-inch, 35 cents; @4- 
inch, 20 cents; 18-inch, 15 cents; 12- 
inch, 10 cents. A punch needle and 
instructions for doing punch work 
included with each order. 


A New Waist to Embroider 


Here is a waist that will appeal to 
those who like an open front tailored 
model with little embroidery to be 
done. The size of the scallop and 
daisies is somewhat larger in the 
tration than actual size in order 


waist, No 1601+, comes 
amped on a new light weight Glas- 
ow linen finished material that laun- 
ers beautifully. It will not wrinkle as 












No 1601+ Embroidered Waist Set 
easily as most linens do and.is much 











easier to iron. Its wearing qualities 
leave nothing to be desired. We can 
supply this waist stamped on 2% 
yards of material with turn-over 
collar for sizes 12% to 14%. 

Dutch eollar and a bow tie 
are also included to match. 


Price 65 cents. The set may also be 
had on fine linen at $1.25, or on white 
or linen color poplin at $1. Mercer- 
ized cotton. for working the waist, 
collars, cuffs and tie 25 cents extra. 
Perforateg ttern of this set may 
be had for cents, luding stamp- 
ing paste and inst tions for using. 
How to Order 
Order by number from our 


n Fancy- 
work. Department. : 


WIVES AND 
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Anty Drudge tells how 
Mrs. Toil—*“ ‘Man works from sun to sun, but woman’s 
work is never done!’ I think that’s about right.” 
Anty Drudge—“Nonsense! Use Fels-Naptha Soap in 
cool or lukewarm water for washing clothes, house- 
cleaning or anything else, and you'll find you'll have 
several hours every day to yourself.” 


Are you a Fels-Naptha woman? 
Hadn’t you better enlist? Lots of other 
farmers’ wives have. It’s a Labor Union 
without any dues—and it protects its 
members against overwork, over-worry and 
overtime. Fels-Naptha is a soap—but it’s 
not an ordinary soap. It does your work 
in a different ;way—an easy way—and does 
it right. / 

It makes your hardest chore, the 
weekly wash, seem almost a pleasure, it 
eo you time to rest, or hitch up and 

ive to town for a little outing. Could 
you ever do that on washday before? 

Become a Fels-Naptha woman right 
away. To join, buy a cake of Fels-Naptha 
Soap and follow the directions on the red 
and green wrapper. 


For full particuJars, write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 


Which Will You Take? 





DAISY FLY KILEER tress Sai tine Si 
tracts and kills all 

files. Neat, clean, or 
) namental, conven- 
jent, —, Lasts all 
season. ade of 
metal, can't spill or 
tip over; will not soil 


= } 
or injure ees. 
i Guaranteed effective. 
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Linen Crash Pillow No. 1600 


HIS attractive pillow cover is of natural 
crash 20 x 20 inch size, stenciled in fast 


brown, with old a Gcteaae 
a handsome 


very 
ani week of nil ines oreek, ns Goscrioed: ook 20c 
animporte@needie,alifor . . vse) @ 














; Are You Interested In 
/ See ee 

buting salesman either all or spare ti 
dere . is oe "1 


Jack, Wire Btretcher,W 


dothers. Weighs % Ibs. lifts or pulls 3 
Write for offer a} = desired. 








Bleck, Sraceve, How Yort 703 Fisher Bldg, 
F TED PEE othe shoe ore: 8 
Soo eee 
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‘or solid em stam 

or narural tam linen of extra @ood 

in size. # cent value. © 
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bale all the hay on your farm, 


Heer ates DalSY 
a ton—M 
IDES REGULAR WORK. d 5 

The only Saccessful Self- 
If-tieing, 1-man, 1-botes. self-feedin, 
bay press on the markes. Has open-side 
per—makes smooth, cleen bales. 
Powerful and d 




















BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY - SAVING HE recent reorganization of the Marion Motor Car Company 
INTER ay [ONAL makes possible a far broader and larger program of manufactur- 
Ss Il Ss ing, sales and service expansion than this famous concern has 

a] strogns bale, diet pt tot open pula <qanichs de Oo ever before enjoyed. The organization as it now stands will be 
deer frot~air deh Saw snd “ierand ferment ee are to one of the industry’s big and important factors. The capital has 
a 2 been greatly increased. The annual output will be more than 
doubled. Additional plants are already under way. Facilities on all sides 
are being enlarged and made more complete. Several of the industry’s best 


Beginner’s Guide to known men are to direct the many progressive and permanent plans; in 
fact, the entire executive staff is composed of men who stand exceptionally 

Fruit Gro high in automobile circles. 
For over eight years the Marion Car has made a phenomenal record. There has never 


By F. A. WAUGH been a year when the supply was as great as the demand. Its thousands of owners will tell you 
of a satisfaction that is unique in its completeness. Pick out: among your acquaintances, a 
Here is the right kind of a book at last. It Marion owner. He will tell you of its unusual merit and efficiency. ou never hear a Marion 


° s bor ates s oe -rematagye Bra owner complain. 
reel Rt. ngs gym vt sags Bees wa The Marion is distinctly a family car. It is serviceable, safe and comfortable. It is big, 
powerful and beautiful. _ It is sound to the core. : 


a sort of primer for beginners. The same plain : 
and definite purpose is set forth again in the Here is the full line. Our dealer will gladly give you a thorough demonstration. 


preface as follows: 

This little book is written for the one who Catalogue on request. 
iy an ick ie hei oak name trl Model “Thirty-Seven,” $1,350 Model “Forty-Eight,” $1,750 “Bobcat” Roadster(Model Thirty-Six) $1,350 
ask him to remember that the simplest ques- ive-passenger, fore-door Touring; Forty Five-passenger fore-door Touring; forty. Two pocsonepe Roadster; Forty horse- 
tions are the ones oftenest asked, and that the tires axa, a motor 4x5; wheel base 112in.; five horsepower; motor e255; wheel Birt, duck ; wheel base 112 ; tires 
beginners are the ones who oftenest need help. Gree ve 4, quick detachable. Equipment as is eee tires exe —_ detachable; 4 quick ‘Gétachable. Equipment’ as fol- 

— - ‘ollow nickel trimmings throughou uipmen 

The aoe —, - 4 = Fine mohair top. and curtains; fine mohair as. follows: “Fine mohair top and curtains; fine mohair 
country life, the unprecedented movemen S and rubber top boot; $50 Warner Speed- Fine mohair top and curtains; fine-mohair p boot; rubber driving apron rolled on 
city people “back to the land” has made it ometer; genuine plate glass wind shield; . and rubber top boot; Zi igzag plate ass wind deen ; $50 Warner speedometer; Prest-o-lite 
poe pee to treat all important agricultural } Prest-o-lite self-starter; Prest-o-lite tank; shield; $50 Warner speedometer; Prest-o-lite _ self-starter; Prest-o-lite tank; full set five 
Waugh here treafs the full set five (5) lamps; full set tools, repair _ self-starter; Prest-o-lite tank; full set five (6) lamps; full set tools, repair kit, etc. 

(5) lamps; full set tools, repair kit, etc, 


“ 8r., Lovesvits, Pa. 




















subject of. fruit growing. The great majority kit, ete. 
“ books = written pad + a 

armer or fruit grower, for the one who has ° ‘ ° e e 
spent his life on the soil and who already 

Sows Si aes face Ye aie sept Marion Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, fodiens 
things—the most 
just the things that the rontteg beginner doce 
not know. 

The need of such a beginners’ book is, no 
doubt, more urgent in the field of fruit grow- 
ing than anywhere else, and the reason is that 
this line of work appeals especially to people 
removing from the city to country. It appeals 
also to women, teachers, clerks of small means 
and men of broken health who take up fruit 
growing as a recreation or for some other out- 
side reason. 

Furthermore, there is to be considered the 
needs of rural schoois where agricultural sub- 
jects are now widely taught. Here also is a 
demand for some Bp plain, compact yet 
reliable stat practice. 

Realizing ‘these > and realizing Profes- 
sor Waugh’s especial fitness to prepare such a 
book, the publishers most strongly urged the 
| project, and now consider it fortunate that the 

book is ready for distribution. The author - 
a 2ractical fruit grower of wide experience; h e 
te i also been d in t for many 
ye rs and knows what sort of information be- 
ginners require; and, what is perhaps the most 
important requirement, he knows how to write 
a book. His facility in presenting such sub- Tacaeagp seat = 
jects in dable and ive form is every~ VE TTT Ce (FING y.- : = 
where recognized. ll pe r Th Vy} 1 iin 7 
llastrated, 5x7 inches. 120 pages. Cloth. UT. { =i) 

Price net, $0.75. . ) 


Orange Judd Company 


315-321 Fourth Ave. . New York 


To Every Progressive Farmer and Stock-Feeder—get to know ae, Re ge. Standard Line of BARN EQUIP MENT 
' i yx Dairymen- pronounce the PORTER barn 

THE IMPERISHABLE SILO : ont nn TE Si. Y) SUS superior, more simple, ~ durable 

j ; | ‘ “ s - le! € e an others. e well- 

STORM-PROOF—DECAY-PROOF a a buys the PORTER. Nu SNA 

This silo is guaranteed. Modern principles of economy demand y lit aiteat interarng ait Pcumator. = 
that you feed ensilage and that your silo be imperishable. _- A\\\' Sey fo) pa ey fect ventilation ad light throughout the 
The Imperishable Silo is made from Patented Hollow Vitrified Clay Blocks. a YANNI] clean, Our barn fixtures include Litter 
Moisture-proof, cannot swell, shrink, decay at blow over. [Keeps the silage ¢sOR LAV | Weg coe 2 BAYER 
Sia Barn Door Hangers, Hay Carriers, Forks, 


clear up to the wall. None of the old h tightening, painting and rep y, E 4 ah fo 
The first cost of The Imperishable is the last” W Write for pe dred om Te — = : ‘ es Dos ees tw Rag catalonte of Perfect 


Thirty factories throughout the United States : uo saya mailed free to anyone 
NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY =| =i —=¥ Xt Su J. E. PORTER CO., Ottawa, Ill. 

Agricultural Department H . ; es _ 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 







































































Takes This This Engine 


Less than 2'zc per day wet Pree) Take it home,’ try it at 
Tad OF Tover, bes Metter fora poor poncine na wee a your own work for 10 days 


lock and inte foPlanPotne any ced way se | ymenta.’ All sizes, from 2t0 12h. p, single and double 
ouse for minany other way. The ‘ 5 SI 

pre eoeesring # and stopping an engine will amount aor. Sk any fuel—Gasoline, Fran td Gas, Dis- 

Spmore than that. You,simply cannot afford to use any tillate. Tho in use. Write for catalog and full par- 


afnsetiieisce Dyewes gue y te cays Seo $M ticulars on our new easy payment plan. Address 
years, ping : z on anh 
kno If . we will i wind _S . 

and ind towers for dive yeasea a bbs damage from any couse ee U. S. ENGINE WORKS, 1501 Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Laatgpateng to meg misuse, for gig 
Windmills a durable and 
sale, are Sh on orceeaeaniey cat We and.will 
OODHUE fra" | 
“388 Pen Pe a es re cae ores ¥. References given. 


























